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November 


In November the flashing burst of fireworks is often followed by fog. 
How often will this contrast be repeated throughout the year if we spend 
without plan or pattern and put nothing by for the sudden demands that 
may come upon us. Why not have a talk with the Manager of your local 
branch about the many ways in which the Midland Bank can help you? 


MIDLAND BANK 
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Power for Prosperity 


Power will transform this jungle the Marion Shovels and 
scrub to fruitful acres. Power Draglines—power to clear, 
will build thriving cities where reclaim and irrigate the land, to 
mud huts nowcrumbleinthesun. dig the ditches and the canals, 
Power iscoming to these awaken- construct the motorways, rail- 
inglandsinthe giant Euclidearth- ways and airfields . . . power 
movers, the Euclid Tractors and to prosper lives which now are 


Scrapers, the Carlisle Graders, so precarious. 


The World’s Finest Earthmoving Equipment is distributed and serviced by 
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Consult your Travel Agent or write for 

literature and information. This office is 
at your service for free, friendly and non-commercial 
advice on holidays in South Africa. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
TOURIST CORPORATION 


70 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.!I 


TEL EPH ONE : GROSVENOR 6235 


SATOUR 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
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a shi p sas away 
to SOUTH AFRICAN sunshine 


And so at Southampton begins, for all aboard her, an idyllic fortnight 


on a voyage into ever sunnier, smoother seas . . . in spacious and 
luxurious surroundings where time ceases to count. Until, already 
bronzed by sun and sea-breeze, the traveller sights Table Mountain. 


FIRST CLASS return fares REDUCED BY A QUARTER on 


outward sailings by Mailship between 4th March and 24th June. 


UNION-CASTLE 


Carry you in comfort to the Cape 
Ask for details and illustrated literature about South Africa. 


Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Agency : 

125 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 

or Travel Agents 
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Silver half pint beaker £11.18.6 
Silver bon-bon dish £7.17.6 
Silver jam spoon, seal top £ 2.14.0 
Silver letter opener £3.7.6 
Set of six silver coffee spoons, 


seal topped £7.19.3 


PRICES include purchase tax; all 
export orders free of purchase tax. 
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Silver for 
Coronation Year 


Since the latter part of the 15th century, gold and 
silver ware has been hallmarked, by the guilds of 
Goldsmiths, to tell of its quality, maker and origin. 
How fitting it is that in this historic year a special mark— 
the head of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II 
—has been added to the traditional marks 
and is to appear on all gold 
and silver assayed this year. 
QUAICHS. Reproductions in Silver of these 


ancient Scottish drinking vessels. Sizes up to 
12 ins. diameter available. 


4g in. £9183 33in. £6150 2pin. £2163 
4in. £8163 23in. £4146 1fin. £2 29 
HAMILTON & INCHES, 87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
Gold and Silversmiths, Jewellers, Watch and Clockmakers 


TELEPHONE: CENTRAL 4698 - TELEGRAMS: INCHES, EDINBURGH 
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The policy for children 


£323 in cash at age 21 


or a life policy for £1,044 with profits 


£399 in cash at age 25 


or a life policy for £1,086 with profits 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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Chilprufe* 


UNDERWEAR FOR MEN pi 








The full and active life has no 
room for ailments. A man’s effi- 
ciency depends upon his health ; 
and for his health, the wise man 
depends on Chilprufe when it 
comes to Underwear. It is the 
obvious choice. 

The closely knit fabric of Chilprufe 
Pure Wool Underwear is firm, 
smooth, and comfortable at all 
times; warm but not overheating. 
Faultless in fit and finish, it has 
remarkable durability, and 
gives unique protection from 
colds and chills. 


Ask your outfitter 
or write for 


; 1S 
‘af P 
ILLUSTRATED # URE WOOL 


MADE 
CATALOGUE ~ CMILPRUFE LIMITED LEICESTER PERFECT 


CHILPRUFE 








DR. BARNARDO’S ee 


RATTRAY’S 
aes OLD GOWRIE 


Voluntary Gifts and Legacies TOBACCO 


is neither made by the ton nor despatched 
by the ounce. Its choice Virginian leaf, 
pressed and prepared in the old-time 
manner, is packed in } Ib. and } Ib. tins 
which are not hermetically sealed except 
for tropical countries. Thus, like cigars 
in cedar-wood, it lives and breathes in the 
congenial atmosphere of its own natural 
oils—retaining its virtue to the last pipeful. 
Connoisseurs find as much to praise in the 
perfect condition of Old Gowrie as in the 
incomparable purity of its Virginian leaf. 


To be odecined ONLY 
rom 
I is not too early to send a Christmas > CHARLES RATTRAY 
Gift for 7,000 needy children in our care. ve Tobacco Blender 
Cheques (crossed) will be warmly welcomed. pe : PERTH, SCOTLAND 
Please make payable to “Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes,” and post to 393 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 


Price 80'- per Ib., Post Paid. Send 20/4 
for sample quarter Ib. tin. 
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LONDON-SOUTH AFRICA 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 


FOUR NEW ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL LINERS 
13,363 TONS GROSS: 541 FEET IN LENGTH 


HE MAIDEN VOYAGE of the ‘City of Port Elizabeth,’ 
in January 1953, inaugurated a new era in the develop- 
ment of ocean travel to and from South Africa. 


The ‘City of Port Elizabeth’ sets a new standard of ex- 
cellence in design, amenities, and perfection of detail. The 
drawing room, smoke room, verandah lounge, writing room, 
and restaurant are finely proportioned and beautifully 
appointed. The Promenade and Sports decks are remark- 
ably extensive, and the spacious cabins and suites reflect the 


ELLERMAN LINES 

















The following are corrected dates of Sailings: 


T.S.M.V. CITY OF 
PORT ELIZABETH 


Fourth Voyage . Dec. 15, 1953 
Fifth Voyage Apr. 6, 1954 


T.S.M.V. CITY OF 
YORK 


T.S.M.V. CITY OF 
EXETER 


Third Voyage Jan. 12, 1954 


Fourth Voyage May 4, 1954 


T.S.M.V. CITY OF 
DURBAN 


Maiden Voyage Nov. 17, 1953 
Second Voyage Mar. 9, 1954 


Maiden Voyage June 1, 1954 


OTHER SAILINGS 
City of Hull . Dec. 1, 1953 


ELLERMAN LINE 


Head Office : 104-106 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Office : 29 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 


City of Pretoria . . Nov. 3, 1953 
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The full and active life has no 
room for ailments. A man’s effi- 
ciency depends upon his health ; 
and for his health, the wise man 
depends on Chilprufe when it 
comes to Underwear. It is the 
obvious choice. 

The closely knit fabric of Chilprufe 
Pure Wool Underwear is firm, 
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Faultless in fit and finish, it has 
remarkable durability, and 
gives unique protection from 
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LONDON-SOUTH AFRICA 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 


FOUR NEW ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL LINERS 
13,363 TONS GROSS: 541 FEET IN LENGTH 


HE MAIDEN VOYAGE of the ‘City of Port Elizabeth,’ 

in January 1953, inaugurated a new era in the develop- 
ment of ocean travel to and from South Africa. 

The ‘City of Port Elizabeth’ sets a new standard of ex- 

cellence in design, amenities, and perfection of detail. The 


drawing room, smoke room, verandah lounge, writing room, 
and restaurant are finely proportioned and beautifully 
appointed. The Promenade and Sports decks are remark- 
ably extensive, and the spacious cabins and suites reflect the 
Company’s wide experience and comprehensive knowledge 
of travellers’ requirements. 


T.S.M.V. CITY OF T.S.M.V. CITY OF 
PORT ELIZABETH EXETER 


Fourth Voyage . . Dec. 15, 1953 Second Voyage . . Sept. 22, 1953 
Fifth Voyage ; . Apr. 6, 1954 Third Voyage - «. Jan. 12, 1954 


T.S.M.V. CITY OF T.S.M.V. CITY OF 
YORK DURBAN 


Maiden Voyage . . Nov. 17, 1953 Maiden Voyage .. Feb. 9, 1954 
Second Voyage . . Mar. 9, 1954 


OTHER SAILINGS 
City of Johannesburg . . Oct. 6, 1953 City of Manchester. . Oct. 20, 1953 


ELLERMAN LINES 


Head Office : 104-106 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Office : 29 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 
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, SHAFTESBURY HOMES 





Send a donation to the Secretary, 


& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON HM. THE QUEEN 


40,000 children from disrupted 
homes have passed through these 
gates since 1843 but rising costs have 
forced the closing of two of our 
homes. How long we can continue 
depends on you. Weare not nation- 
alised nor subsidised but our work is 
as vitalasever. It would bea tragedy 
to shut the gates ; please help us ! 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 











PLANET 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


NEW RATE OF INTEREST TO ALL INVESTORS 


Oo 
3 NET 
4/O PER ANNUM 
INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 
Investments may be of any sum from 
£1 to £5,000. Interest paid half- 


yearly. Nocharges; no depreciation 
of Capital; easy withdrawal. 


Prospectus sent on request 


PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


Planet House, Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.2 











An English 
Coxswain Z 


depend upon first-class equipment 
—which costs money. You can help 
the lifeboatman to keep up his great ; 
tradition of service. Send your con- 
tribution, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Secretary: Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., 
T.D., M.A. 











ii SEAGULL 
“The best- Outboard Motor in the World’ 








— WIN SUCCESS” 


Pelmanism Develops Your Latent Talents 





N thiscrowded world 

there are more good 

jobs looking for good 

people than good 

people looking for 

$ good jobs. Forso few 

= of us are ready for 

= opportunity when it 
occurs. 

Are you ready to 
grasp it whether it is the chance of a more 
interesting and more remunerative post, or a 
fuller and freer life in some other direction? 
Will you have the courage and clear- 
headedness to seize and use your chance? 





Take up Pelmanism and prepare now for 
tomorrow’s opportunities. You are then 
training not only your mind, but your whole 
personality. Pelmanism rids you of handi- 
caps which hold you back—whether it is 
self-consciousness, lack of initiative, fear or 
self-doubt, or simply a tendency to worry 
about trifles. Pelmanism also automatically 
develops your real self. Talents which 
you never knew you possessed come to the 
surface. 

For Pelmanism trains your mind and 





THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD., 
POOLE, DORSET. Tel: POOLE 818 


IN a. 


character just as physical exercise trains your 
body. 

The Pelman training for successful living 
has been proved by over 750,000 men and 
women of every type and calling. 

It is so clearly explained and carefully 
graded that anyone can follow it. It is 
modern psychology made practical. 

As gold is hidden in the quartz, so does 
individual potentiality hide in that which 
we call the mind. Develop your individual 
potentiality—and develop it to the limit. 
That is the great lesson that Pelmanism 
teaches. 


Reduced fees for members of H.M. Forces 
(Apply for Services Form) 





Send for the Free Book 
The Pelman Course is simple and in- 
teresting and takes up very little time; you 
can enrol on the most convenient terms. 
The Course is fully described in The 
Science of Success, which will be sent you, 
gratis and post free, on application to:— 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore St., London, W.1 
Established over 50 years 





Have Your FAvourite Suit Copiepb— 





your own garments. 





John Peel Countryside Tweeds are ideal for the outdoor man. 
Suits, Jackets, and Overcoats made to the measurements of 


A unique service with hundreds of 
delighted customers. Money refunded if not entirely satisfied. 


PRICES FROM £10 5&6 O 


REDMAYNE 


7 WIGTON, CUMBERLAND 


Est. 1868 
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PREFECT 


£395 


PLUS P.T. £165.14.2 


br must. soe these! 


The first light cars in the 


BEAUTIFUL APPEARANCE 

Such grace and elegance in 
those beautifully flowing lines 
...and practical design too 
—more room inside and excep- 
tionally large luggage space. 


ROOMINESS AND COMFORT 

Plenty—yes plenty—of room 
for four big people. A car that 
you can hold your head up in! 
And for added comfort, all 
seating is within the wheel- 


PERFORMANCE 

The engine gives new stan- 
dards of power and perform- 
ance. Minimum of _ gear 
changing necessary. Really 
‘big car’ performance—due to 
the excellent power to weight 
ratio. 


ROAD HOLDING 

New independent front-wheel 
suspension — similar to the 
Consul and Zephyr 6—for easy 
riding and safe cornering. 


10 


‘5-Star’ class 


SAFETY 

All-steel welded integral body 
construction. Wide angle wind- 
screen and rear window for full 
vision. Hydraulically operated 
brakes and clutch for ease of 
control and therefore safety. 


ECONOMY 

Ideally balanced power to 
weight ratio ensures low petrol 
consumption, reduced engine 
wear and remarkably economi- 
cal running costs. 


More noom and style - ot lors per mile 
Sora ‘D-Star’ motoring - the best at lowest cost 


0 
PORIGLE GANUFACTURERS TO 
THE LATE KONG GEORGE TH 
Fond worme comPunY (16 


THERE 


18 A FORD DEALER AT YOUR SERVICE 


IN YOUR TOWN 
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There is no more wholesome and pleasing drink 
than good Scotch Whisky and there is no finer 
Scotch than “Black & White”. Blended in the 
special “Black & White” way it is Scotch at its best. 
Remember to ask for “Black & White” next time 
you call for Scotch. 


LACK: WHIT 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
Dhe Secret ts tn the Blending 


By Appointment to itd Scotch Whisky Distillers 
the late King George VI Gans ” James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 


MAX. RETAIL PRICES AS FIXED BY THE SCOTCH WHISKY ASSOC. (U.K. ONLY) 
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A DEER-FOREST IN SUMMER. 


BY J. K. STANFORD. 


IF you drive north by car up 
and into Scotland, you can never 
guess beforehand what way- 
farers will try to thumb a lift 
from you. If you are churlish 
enough to go roaring by them 
you may miss a good deal. It 
may be a Swede, sitting forlornly 
by the road not far from Rugby, 
who is bound for Hull and, of 
all unlikely places after that, 
Vancouver; and all who have 
travelled in Sweden will want 
to repay the innate courtesy 
of that country towards the 
stranger. It may be a head 
keeper, footing it early on a 
Sunday morning from Carlisle 
to Netherby, and but newly 
released from his _ territorial 
training at Larkhill. He will 
tell you a lot you would not 
otherwise guess about the 
estates you pass along the road. 
It may be, as it was for us 
south of Thornhill, a scarlet- 
eyed tramp who had been sleep- 
ing off his potations beside the 


road, and whose feet were, by 
all accounts, as badly ‘ on fire’ 
as his head. (Him we did not 
press for any autobiographical 
details: we could smell them.) 
It may be, as it was a few miles 
from Moy, two footsore and 
tousled Australian girls, one 
with a tartan skirt, who were 
intent on seeing in the flesh the 
Chief of their grandfather’s clan, 
as pilgrims tramp thousands of 
miles to see a tooth of the Very 
Buddha. 

But perhaps the most im- 
probable passenger, though she 
thumbed her lift very shyly and 
apologetically somewhere south 
of Achnahannet, was a spotless 
elderly lady in a severe black 
dress with a paste brooch. She 
had, it seemed, lived for forty 
years in a birchwood in a glen 
above the road and came into 
Glen Urquhart once a fortnight 
to draw her widow’s pension. 
That morning the local bus 
had run with an even greater 

N 


' 
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margin of unpunctuality than 
usual, and she was stranded. 
As I looked at her weeds, her 
apple cheeks and clear and 
tranquil eye, I tried to picture 
her in her hidden cottage, hang- 
ing out her washing in the sun- 
shine, polishing and scrubbing 
for ever, as neat and lonely as a 
goldfinch in a cage. 

“Did you ever go _ to 
England ? ’ I asked at last. 

** Aye,” she told me, ‘‘ I was 
all of three years in London, 
looking after a wee boy. It was 
a great house, somewhere near 
Kensington Gardens, ye’ll under- 
stand, but on the road to Wales. 
And there was twenty-six of us 
in the servants’ hall when we 
sat at meat. ... But it was 
a grand place, London. You’d 
know when it was the Sabbath, 
for not a wheel rolled in the 
streets on the Lord’s Day! It 
was very different then !” 

I agreed with her. It was a 
queer new angle on London, 
though even Throgmorton 
Street, on a Sunday, must be 
almost as quiet as Tibet. And 
I realised that we had in the 
car one of Scotland’s most 
valuable exports which are 
never shown in any Board of 
Trade return—an ex - nanny. 
By sheer force of character they 
have, for more than a century, 
smacked enduring manners into 
the behinds of embryo generals 
and statesmen and _ princes. 
They, and they alone, have 
started them off punctiliously 
at the outset of their careers and 
watched them later from afar, 
while they themselves were 
back, unnoticed, in the glen 


A Deer-Forest in Summer. 


[Nov. 


and perhaps married, or passed 
on to some other rich family, 
with a character which would 
never be adequately expressed 
in writing. 
“* Some other baby far away 

Is hers to soothe or slap, 


Some Nelson’s in the bath today, 
Some Shelley in her lap,”’ 


if I may quote Sir Alan Herbert 
on the same theme. 

As I listened to that old lady, 
I found myself thinking of other 
precious exports of the ‘ Scot- 
tish hill-tracts,’ as they would 
have been called in India, those 
technically backward tracts, 
lacking amenity, as civilisation 
understands amenity, but pro- 
lific of notable people of every 
kind, from Queens and Cabinet 
Ministers to Chindits. Your 


little old red-haired stalker, 


miles away in some glen which 
is just a name on a map, once 
strutted as a piper at the head 
of the Scots Guards when the 
Colour was trooped in London. 
This gillie, or that brown-faced 
keeper, did something equally 
impressive, if less observable, 
with a machine-gun at Arras 
or the Wadi Akarit. This laird 
once brought off a coup which 
no one had previously contem- 
plated in the history of war. 
Bridges and dams and canals all 
over the world commemorate 
others. Some crofter, with an 
ancient clan-name, and perhaps 
a liking for the bottle, will show 
you his photograph in evening 
dress taken when he was a 
highly paid ‘ white hunter’ to 
a prince of the blood. Even the 
landlord of a saloon-bar told 








1953.] 


me how in 1899 he had herded 
over eleven hundred sheep on 
Hackney Marshes because there 
was “no one else that under- 
stood the blackfaces.”’ They 
have gone out into all lands, 
but always in mind of the glen 
from which they came, and to 
which they hope one day to 
return. 

As for the stalkers . . . once, 
not long since, almost every 
man of them wielded for two or 
three months in the autumn an 
influence over peers, and million- 
aires, and captains of industry, 
far above that of any field- 
marshal. For field-marshals are 
usually a long way back and far 
enough away to be treated as 
a legend or a joke. But the 
stalker led his command in no 
uncertain manner. At a word 
from him, his charges abased 


themselves humbly and instant- 
aneously behind his patched 


knickerbockers, however non- 
chalantly they had flaunted 
themselves in the Royal En- 
closure three months before. 
If he so much as hissed at them 
to be silent, they were mute 
as mice, though on normal 
occasions they could be as 
eloquent as the B.B.C. If he 
immersed himself in front of 
them in a peat-hag, however 
revolting, they too went into 
it up to the neck, with the 
unquestioning trust of baby 
seals or Baptist converts. If he 
snorted and spat and indicated 
that only an imbecile or a 
grandmother could have missed 
what they had missed, they 
gave him more than his share 
of their flask, and bore them- 


A Deer-Forest in Summer. 
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selves with humility lest he 
should say what he thought of 
them to other wind-reddened 
underlings in the bothy later 
on. He was for a season a sort 
of tousled god, clad in a bat- 
tered tweed hat and a patched 
coat, and knickerbockers which 
the inventor of that garment 
would have thrown away. But 
on all the intangibles in which 
he dealt, the strategy of in- 
direct approach, the mysteries 
of wind and mist, the lie of the 
corrie, the nearness of the 
march, the morale of the deer, 
he was omniscient and few dared 
to question him. 

Now the stalkers are not so 
sure of their future, though for 
@ century or more not only the 
monarchs of the glen, but the 
great and the wise among 
Sassenachs have been their prey 
in due season. In some famous 
forests you will not find a stalker 
at all now, only shepherds or a 
herdsman for the cattle on the 
hill. In others, the storied 
tradition of the past is dead: 
the deer are killed as a ‘ com- 
mercial proposition,’ to provide 
meat for greyhounds in Glasgow 
or boarding-houses in Inver- 
ness, and there is still no close 
season. The stalkers of the old 
school, used to a long and 
arduous day with one, or at the 
most two, shots to break the 
silence of their hills, will lament 
openly the methods used which 
they describe as “ getting the 
beasts up against a face and 
blattering at them.” Others 
are now the henchmen of a 
‘hotel - forest’ and have to 
guide all-comers, from a Gurkha 
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ambassador to a feature reporter 
on @ newspaper, hungry for 
sensation or copy. 

Others, the unluckiest per- 
haps of all, who have for decades 
basked in almost primeval soli- 
tude, are more than likely to 
find that their beloved glen will, 
in a year or two, be ‘ no more, 
All sunk beneath the wave” of 
the Hydro-Electric Board, whose 
appetite grows with eating. 
“We're in it up to the neck,” 
they will tell you mournfully, 
in the warmth of some ivy- 
covered house set in a pinewood, 
which at the moment seems to 
you as remote and peaceful as 
the island - valley of Avilion. 
And next time you come that 
way, you may find the quiet 
glen is a hutted camp, and you 
are surrounded by bull-dozers 
and concrete mixers and blast- 


ing, and hurrying lorries and 


thousands of men. The wages 
even unskilled labour can earn 
on these projects make the 
glen-men gasp, and to them 
must be added £3 or £4 a week 
on housing, canteens, libraries, 
movies, and welfare of every 
kind, such as even the armies of 
the 1940’s never knew. 

“Tm lufting £15 a week, 
Jimmy,’ one of the best 
stalkers in the Highlands was 
told by another man from the 
same glen, “and it’s easy! 
You just go canny for ‘he first 
three hours and after that it’s 
tuppence an hour more, and 
after another three hours... 
and most of it’s overtime!” 
Here under your eyes is the 
‘ cost-plus’ system which was 
used in the last war for building 
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aerodromes, and for which we 
are paying extra income-tax to 
this day. And yet the rumour 
of these wages permeates every 
glen and is as unsettling as the 
prospect of a gamble on the 
turf. 

So many of the _ crofters’ 
houses are empty now and fall- 
ing down. The great blackened 
chimney - breasts, which once 
gave warmth to generations in 
off the hill, are cold for ever, 
the meadow walls have tumbled 
into ruin, and rushes and rabbits 
are the sole crops on the field 
where oats and potatoes were 
grown. You may walk for 
half a day and see empty crofts 
all along the glen but still, miles 
apart, you will find tiny com- 
munities, perhaps a stalker and 
a couple of shepherds, who are 
quietly proud of their solitude 
and independence, and the trust 
reposed in them by a laird who 
may be forty miles out of their 
sight, but never out of mind. 
‘“ They tell me he’s getting £10 
a week over at Craigton, or 
Avernish, but then he has a 
great responsibility,” they will 
say, and they are as proud 
of their own lonely command 
as any ‘ Piffer’ subaltern in 
charge of an outpost. Voices 
on the radio may assure them 
that there is nothing to fear, 
and everything to hope, from 
the opening-up of their neigh- 
bourhood. Officers of public 
relations insist that these 
schemes will bring electric light 
and power such as the glen has 
never known. The glen waits, 
powerless and apprehensive, to 
be inundated by strangers as 
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Affric and Cannich have been. 
The glen-men know only that 
the strath or the ‘lawn’ below 
them, to which the haggard 
deer have always trooped down 
in May, to enjoy along with 
their cows and sheep the first 
good bite which they have 
known since October, will soon 
be a roaring Kliondyke, and in 
three years’ time a lake, if the 
bottom is sound. And if their 
houses survive this monstrous 
parturition, their old livelihood 
will very probably be gone. 

It is of course indubitable 
that the lure of that noisy 
harridan, civilisation, has proved 
as potent an agent in de- 
populating some glens as any 
laird at the time of the Clear- 
ances. In 1953, ninety out of 
every hundred folk feel that 


they are missing something if 
they do not get their daily and 
weekly noggins of talk and noise 
and bustle, the newspapers, the 
folk in the inn, the game of 


shinty on Saturdays. And if 
any men still prefer solitude, 
they are lucky if they marry a 
girl who sees eye to eye with 
them. For solitude is now an 
acquired taste, and, once lost, 
may be lost for ever. ‘* They’re 
special to the glen,” an aged 
stalker said to me of his own 
sons, ‘‘and they love it. But 
if they’re ca’ed to the Army and 
are once away, they'll. no’ come 
back.” He himself had come 
back from the first war and the 
glamour and bustle of Wellington 
Barracks, and had lived ever 
since in the same house for 
thirty-three years, at the far end 
of a loch where a stranger was 
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almost a8 rare a8 an osprey. 
But he looked on the thought 
of his sons taking to the Army 
as others might contemplate 
their taking to drink. 

So it is that you will find, 
here and there in the remoter 
glens, a sort of underground 
resistance movement to the 
strutting confidence of modern 
civilisation, despite the siren 
voices of the press and radio. 
Like the Bedouin of Africa, a 
few of the glen-men prefer un- 
civilisation and would, if they 
could, fold up their tents and 
move always a little farther 
into the interior, to colonise 
another bit of desert where no 
man comes except themselves. 

Not that some luxuries of 
our time are unknown to them. 
The post and the bread come 
thuttering out thirty miles 
twice or thrice a week on a 
side-car along some stony track. 
Most householders have a wire- 
less set and have learned to 
temper its weather reports with 
their own innate wisdom of the 
hill. And many of the stalkers 
possess, tucked away in a 
wooden shed, an ancient car 
which on great occasions or in 
the emergency of sickness can 
take them in to town. One 
even showed me a vintage Rolls, 
and when I praised its work- 
manship to his shepherd son, I 
was told: “‘ Aye, they’re good 
cars, but a new one will cost 
you £6,000!” I tried to con- 
jure up in my own mind the 
biography of that vehicle, all 
the long way from its glossy 
youth and prime, down through 
its hireling days in Strath Glass 
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or the Great Glen, and all the 
varied beings that had sat in 
it, before it reached the head of 
the loch on that winding stony 
road, with the back seat as 


To most people, Highlander 
or Sassenach, a deer-forest be- 
tween mid-October and August 
is a closed book. When I said 
I was going to one in May, 
people raised their eyebrows 
and said, ‘“‘ Whatever for?” 
They themselves had known 
them only at the high moment 
of late summer, or a@ little later 
on in a season of mist and slash- 
ing autumn rain, when last 
winter’s snow has gone at last 
from the high tops, when the 
rut of the deer is on, and when 


most of the birds have dispersed 


as widely as the deer. Their 
eyes, at any time before August, 
were probably on a salmon- 
river in the foreground and 
the hills behind were merely a 
beautiful back-cloth, on which 
they looked without any further 
thought. 

Yet, if you go there in May 
or June, few places can be at 
once as lovely and as change- 
able. For days at a time you 
may be basking in sun, with 
the surface of the loch below 
you like frosted glass, and the 
heat-haze shimmering across the 
steep, bare, green-yellow face of 
the rocks above you. I found 
myself often regretting that I 
had brought such heavy clothes 
and shedding them as I went. 
And as I walked, far above me 
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likely as not to hold a stag now 
as any other passenger. It 
needed as much imagination as 
the thought of Black Beauty 
in the shafts of a hansom cab. 


were great slopes of snow on 
which were scattered tiny dots 
like flies on a ceiling. These 
dots were deer couched on the 
one part of the hill where they 
were safe from the torment of 
midges. Yet next morning there 
was probably an east wind blow- 
ing, a8 Kipling’s Roman would 
have put it, “like a skinning- 
knife,” and bringing with it all 
the cold of the snow as it came. 
And there were days when I 
sat in a peat-bog, with fingers 
almost too numb to lift my 
field-glasses, while storm after 
rain-storm boiled up behind me 
out of the west and drenched 
me. But by and large, hot or 
cold, I found myself seeing 
things that a deer-stalker would 
never see at his proper season 
or would have no time to 
watch. 

It might be, as it was for me, 
a great yellow fox, pottering 
along head down in the sun- 
shine of early morning, and 
seeming to take no notice except 
of what was under his nose; or 
a wild -cat crossing the path 
after a night out, which sat up 
and gazed at us so close that 
we could count every ring on 
his vast bushy tail; or a buzzard 
so intent on feeding her young 
that she would circle and hover 
a hundred yards away, and a 
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score of other birds and beasts 
at easy range. 

By the third week in May we 
had more daylight than we 
could manage to keep awake in; 
for it is one of the blessings of 
an open-air holiday that you 
can fall asleep for a few minutes 
at any time of the day. At one 
spot, where a kindly Fate landed 
me for a fortnight, whatever 
hour I rose the birds had been 
up long before me. There would 
be a missel-thrush singing among 
the pines, and when I had brewed 
a@ cup of tea and come out, the 
greenshank on the _ lochside 
would sing musically from his 
little mound as I went along 
the path, and ducks would be 
feeding along the muddy edge 
of the water. On the shepherd’s 
doorstep, a trio of orphan 
lambs, which had _ already 


acquired a taste for the bottle, 


would be huddled together 
waiting, as old men do for the 
public - houses to open. The 
un-orphan lambs would be 
couched in rush-tufts out of 
the wind while their mothers 
cantered off the path with their 
great square-cut robes of fleece 
flopping, like Arabs on the run. 
And in these tiny communities, 
as in the remoter hills of Burma, 
you can watch every process of 
a pastoral life, with its infinite 
resource and leisure, going on 
before your eyes. 

The glen-folk are entirely 
self-sufficing, as they have need 
to be. If they run out of things, 
they go without, but that very 
rarely occurs. When the great 
cyclone of January this year 
came upon them and swept 
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freakishly round the glen, 80 
that one little plantation stood 
firm, while the next a mile away 
lost twenty trees, and a third 
crumpled into three acres of 
ruin, some of the survivors of 
that anxious night were almost 
pained when the ‘ Big House,’ 
unasked, sent up flour and bread 
and meat and other things from 
forty miles away. They were, 
as they made haste to say, still 
self-contained, cut-off but very 
far from needing relief. A house- 
wife with shops a mile from her 
home will make five or six 
journeys a week for this or that 
and will run out of everything 
again and again, but the glen- 
families come down from their 
fastnesses perhaps twice a 
quarter and think themselves 
fools or knaves if they run short 
of what matters. 

So you may see their life 
going on in its ample variety, 
from the lambing to the setting 
of the potatoes, from the sheep- 
dog sent a mile to fetch the cows 
in at dusk, to the introduction 
of a step-lamb to its new foster- 
mother. 

This last was to me an un- 
cannily swift and certain pro- 
cess. It took the shepherd five 
or six minutes and his pocket- 
knife, and during those minutes 
he would be discussing with me 
anything under the sun from 
politics to deer-poaching; for 
he was a very intelligent man 
who might well have been 
descended from Burns the poet, 
and had known Scotland from 
Dumfries and the wilds of 
Lanarkshire to Sutherland, and 
many of the counties in between. 
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A twin-lamb would be borrowed 
from another ewe, and the still- 
born lamb would be skinned as 
deftly as a lady would peel off 
her glove. Then the twin, held 
firmly between the shepherd’s 
knees, would be inserted into 
its new tight-fitting pullover, 
through four neat holes cut in 
the pelt where the legs had been, 
and the changeling would be 
presented to his bewildered step- 
mother as the most natural 
thing in the world. One sniff at 
the pullover and the lamb was 
adopted. 

And in between the daily 
chores of milking, potatoes, 
lambing and a hundred more, 
you would hear all the gossip of 
the glen, some new, some old ; 
of the vixen they dug out of her 
den, 1,500 feet above the loch, 
and the pike’s head, thrown 
away by a stalker behind his 
house, which she was found to 
have taken all that way to her 
cubs; of the cow, bought at a 
heavy price in Inverness, and 
walked for twenty-five miles or 
more to her new home, which 
somehow discovered an old 
‘ dipper ’ full of arsenical sheep- 
dip and had to be buried within 
the week; of hay costing £35 
a ton by the time it reaches the 
sheep ; of sheep-dogs fed solely 
on maize who must be the 
hardiest vegetarians in the 
world; of scandals smoking 
hot from some other glen far 
beyond the watershed (‘‘ those 
Macintyres, once they’ve had 
the taste of blood there’s no 
holding them! When his car 
skidded, there was five stags in 
it, at the end of February, so 
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he’s gone from there now.’’) 
And behind all the current 
gossip, they will tell you of 
ancient feuds between deer- 
stalking tenants, in the days 
when money was money and no 
object. 

*“*T never heard the right of 
it,’ you will be told, as some 
blind Homer might tell you of 
the Trojan War, ‘ but there 
was strife here long ago between 
the two of them on this march. 
He was a rich man from 
America, and on Ben Dronaig 
there was the Baron (a German, 
ye ken), and they quarrelled. 
And the American put up 
eighteen miles of fencing, and 
he had sixty gillies working on 
it, and it cost him a pound a 
yard! all to stop the beasts 
crossing into Ben Dronaig from 
Rhiabach. But the American 
left passes here and there, in the 
fence, where the stags could 
jump in from the north, and 
when his stalker showed them 
to the Baron he was wild, and 
he put up a fence, parallel ye’ll 
ken, all the way from north of 
the Gead Loch to Lochan Fuar, 
to stop his own deer crossing 
to the south. But it’s a’ fallen 
now. ...” But you will still 
find on some quiet hillock bits 
of the fencing which that 
‘strife’ begot, great six-foot 
iron corner-posts and strainers 
—as durable to all seeming as 
the pylons of the Electricity 
Board—which must have cost 
a fortune, though the stags 
can range now regardless 
from Glencalvie to Kintail, and 
only greenshank use the fence- 
posts as perches when they 
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are nest- prospecting in the 
spring. 

And wherever you go, with a 
horizon of thirty miles north, 
west and east, in which there is 
no house in sight, you get vivid 
glimpses of those who have 
leased or owned the wildernesses 
on each side in the last century. 
Here, thirty years ago, ‘Colonel 
Oliver’ killed seventy-five brace 
of grouse over dogs on the 
Twelfth, where now, judging by 
the cocks I saw or heard in the 
early mornings, you would be 
hard put to it to shoot three. 
And just as a Burmese peasant 
always asks about strangers he 
encounters ‘‘ Ba lokh sa tha le?” 
(What does he work at to get 
his food?) so you will be shown 
peaks miles away and be told 
‘* Yon’s Creag Mhor — they’re 
the brewers; and yon ben’s 
Killidale—they’re just the fish- 
paste folk; and west from that, 
that’s Sgurr na Cloiche—he’s 
just a stockbroker from London, 
and @ very nice gentleman, as 
lame as a crab, but’’ (and there 
is no mistaking their pride) ‘‘ I 
had him up above yon snow last 
October !” 

In May and June you will 
really have time to see the deer, 
the lure which for a century has 
brought so many variegated 
folk up to those rather forbid- 
ding corries. The deer in May 
are all colours, coffee-coloured 
and bay and dun and mouse 
and brown, and one or two 
almost white like dirty duffle 
coats. You can watch the year- 
ling calves standing up to their 
bellies in the loch and admiring 
their own reflections, and you 
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can see the growing velvet of 
the stags, though some of them 
in mid-May are still carrying 
last year’s horns unshed. They 
all look untidy with rags of their 
winter coats still hanging on 
them, and they are all hungry 
after the winter ; for few forest- 
owners can afford to feed hay 
even to starving deer at present 
prices, and the menace of the 
deer-poacher along the roads is 
no less than it was. (One day 
someone will tell the dark story 
of the hidden forces which have 
so far prevented red deer from 
having a close season.) 

At dawn you will find deer 
dotted all over the green strath 
along the river, and you will 
think them as tame as sheep 
until you try to walk towards 
them down the wind. In the 
heat of the day they may be up 
on the snowfields, but wherever 
you go, if you see one or two 
on the hillside, your glass will 
probably pick up another dozen 
or score tucked away in the 
folds and pockets of what seems 
at first sight a sheer slope. If 
you cut across the forest, you 
will walk unwittingly on to 
them, and when their heads are 
down and the wind is right, you 
can get very close indeed. I 
believe myself they eat any eggs 
they come across, judging by 
the behaviour of gulls when 
three hinds splashed across a 
stream and sauntered through 
a guilery, but I did not manage 
to prove it. Here and there you 
will encounter a solitary hind 
grazing alone near some crag 
or sheltered slope: she has 
probably made up her mind 
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already, as whelping bitches 
do, where she is going to 
calve, and will be near there 
day after day. 

Even where the Hydro- 
Electric workers are thickest on 
the ground, you will find in the 
evening, after the tumult and 
the shouting have died, deer 
grazing quietly; for the flush 
of new grass will draw them 
from far across the hills, and 
often, I was told, it will kill 
the weakest among them (those 
who have ‘hungered away’ all 
winter, in the stalkers’ phrase) 
from sheer excess of richness. 
I was taken one sunny evening 
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to see a great shaft, like a giant 
underground silo, a monstrous 
affair of steel and concrete, 
which dives, as vertically as the 
great pit of Labragh in Cyren- 
aica, several hundred feet down 
to pierce a three-mile tunnel 
which connects the waters of 
Mullardoch with Benevean. 
This monstrous increscence (if 
I may coin a word) stood on 
top of a bare hill, but only five 
hundred yards below it I counted 
seventy -nine hinds grazing 
peacefully on a green slope as 
quietly as if they had been in 
a game sanctuary, which they 
most assuredly were not. 


In. 


But perhaps it is time I made 
it clear that I did not visit those 
deer-forests in May and June 
to watch deer. The sight of 
them (and during a month or 
two you may see hundreds) was 
only an incidental pleasure in 
a quest for ground - nesting 
‘waders.’ And that for me, 
as for a few others, has always 
been a curiously potent lure. 
Most of us are too apt to think 
that romance of any kind is 
dead, that nothing new remains 
to be discovered, and that the 
last secrets have gone with the 
attainment of the Poles and 
Everest. The whole world, they 
say, has been ‘ done,’ just as 
foreign sightseers pretend they 
have ‘done’ Paris in a matter 
of days. 

Every field-naturalist, at any 
rate, knows how false that pre- 


tence is. Each year, as C. E. 
Montague put it, he learns “ in 
his proper person what the joys 
of discovery are,’ and, so far, 
has “ succeeded in life and done 
what it piqued him to do in 
this world.” The finding of a 
wader’s eggs, often unconcealed 
and yet so invisible, so lovely 
in their colour and symmetry 
and yet so hard to find, set in a 
waste of bog or tundra or fell, 
is an end in itself; and there is 
always the chance that some 
wader of high distinction will 
suddenly make history by 
selecting some odd, but not 
necessarily remote, spot in these 
islands as a nesting-site. And 
when one thinks of the ample 
solitudes north of Crossfell, 
where no man sets foot for six 
months at a time and naturalists 
are scarcer still, who can possibly 
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be sure that these rare sojourners 
have not been doing it unsus- 
pected for years ? 

In England, in the last twenty 
years, there has been the little 
ringed plover which started the 
ball rolling in 1938, to be fol- 
lowed by the stilt in 1945, the 
avocet in 1946, and the black- 
tailed godwit in two places wide 
apart. But for over a hundred 
years two sandpipers, the wood 
and the green, have been sus- 
pected of breeding (and what a 
wealth of suspicion they have 
engendered !), and the only two 
proven instances of either nest- 
ing have been as far apart as 
1853 and 1917. And if all these 
birds, which are noisy and con- 
spicuous at breeding-time, can 
spring a surprise on the natura- 
list in occupied England, how 
much greater does the possi- 
bility seem in the Highlands and 
Islands with their innumerable 
lochs and vast untrodden areas? 
Small wonder that to certain 
fanatics (as we must seem to 
others) the quest is as potent as 
the finding of a thirty-three-to- 
one outsider is to devotees of 
the Turf. 

There are two factors which 
make the odds on the nesting 
wader as against the naturalist 
much nearer a hundred than 
thirty-three. From the Arctic 
Circle southwards, all waders 
seem to be extraordinarily se- 
lective about the places they 
colonise. On this marsh, or 
beside that loch, you will find 
a little colony of four or five 
species (often only one pair of 
each) within a half-mile radius. 
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You can then tramp miles of 
empty country which is pre- 
cisely similar in appearance, 
before you encounter another. 
The proven records of our 
sporadic rarities would be even 
scarcer than they are if it were 
not for the strange predilection 
birds will often display for the 
neighbourhood of man, a sewage- 
farm, a loch with a bothy on its 
shores, a boathouse on the edge 
of a marsh, a bank beside a 
moorland road, or even a pool, 
as I have seen in Lapland, 
fringing a busy railway station. 

Moreover, conspicuous and 
noisy as they are at other times, 
they go silently ‘ underground,’ 
as it were, when they are in- 
cubating, especially in sub-Arctic 
solitudes where the summer is 
short and they have only six or 
eight weeks to get the job of 
nesting over and done with. 
They sit like stones, and the 
non-brooding bird of the pair 
is very rarely anywhere in 
evidence to betray the nest- 
site. The wanton lapwing and 
the avocet will tell you at once 
when you are near their sitting 
mates. Not so some of the 
others. I have seen a purple 
sandpiper in Jamtland, as indis- 
tinguishable from his surround- 
ings as any bird I ever saw, sit 
on his eggs on bare ground in 
the middle of a waste of tundra, 
while for a minute or more 
several cameras ringed him at 
less than twelve inches range. 
Some of the earlier naturalists, 
with a good deal of suspicion to 
go on, assumed that breeding 
birds would always betray them- 
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selves by showing off or by 
anxious calling. But recent 
Canadian discoveries show that 
the rarer waders will sit on their 
eggs and allow ropes to be 
dragged over the ground above 
them without moving an inch. 
You may be as patient and 
eager as you like, but you will 
need a lot of luck as well, to 
make sure of finding any given 
nest, even when you are sure the 
birds are there. And you could 
wear out the soles of your boots 
many times over in ‘ making 
good’ the possible nesting-sites 
of some problematic wader. 
During another search in the 
Highlands which does not matter 
here and was rooted in a five- 
year-old suspicion and no more, 
I myself became obsessed with 
the desire to find a greenshank’s 
nest. The greenshank is not a 
rare bird, but he is widely 
scattered from Oaithness to 
Perth, and it is not so long since 
the nest was considered ex- 
tremely hard to find. A large 
grey -and-white bird with a 
distinctive alarm - note, easily 
whistled, I thought that there 
must be no question of knowing 
when one was near a green- 
shank’s nest. It took me a 
month or more before I realised 
my error, and that was despite 
the clear evidence of Desmond 
Nethersole - Thompson’s_ vivid 
monograph on the bird. Find 
one of a nesting pair, I thought, 
watch it carefully for a few days, 
and success ought to be certain. 
We began badly the first 
season by being at least a week 
too late. Two of us spent many 
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hours crouched behind hillocks 
overlooking a wide stretch of 
rushy grass through which a 
salmon-river ran. All sorts of 
birds were nesting there: 
widgeon, teal and _ mallard, 
curlews, snipe, common gulls, 
oyster-catchers, common sand- 
pipers, and even corncrakes ; 
but though we watched odd 
greenshanks feeding for hours 
until our eyes ached, we never 
got an inkling of where the nest 
could be. At last one day it 
became clear, at the end of six 
hours, that one pair were more 
than normally excited. One of 
them kept perching on a dead 
tree above some. marshy pools, 
and launching itself viciously at 
rabbits, crows and, in fact, any 
living thing that came near. 
Then a tiny grey dot tottered 
into the circle of the lens and 
it was clear that they were 
tending young. 

It took almost as many hours 
next day before we discovered 
that a pair on the hillside above 
the strath, into whose ‘ sphere 
of interest’ we tried to creep 
from three different directions, 
were actually convoying their 
newly - hatched young down 
from the hill through a wilder- 
ness of stones and white stumps 
and bleached fir branches. This 
was all that a Canadian Forestry 
Unit in the war had left of a 
thriving pine wood. We were 
near enough to hear not only 
the loud alarm-notes of the male, 
but the soft undercurrent of 
sound with which the hen, only 
twenty yards from us behind 
a knoll, was shepherding the 
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young along. But it was not 
until next day, when the young 
were disporting themselves on 
a pool in the marsh, that we 
knew to our cost how yet 
another pair had beaten us. 


I came back for another year, 
this time primed with all the 
text-book knowledge of the one 
man in Scotland who had 
obviously made of greenshanks, 
as I have hinted above, a love- 
study, and I chose an area where 
man was unlikely to occur and 
there were no roads. It was a 
remote corner of Scotland, of 
whith I will say no more than 
that if you marched on a bearing 
south-east from Slioch to Ben 
Alder, you would not be far 
from it at one point. It was a 
corner where Time stood con- 


veniently still, and if I supped 
at dawn or breakfasted at noon, 
there was no one to overlook me. 

There were, of course, certain 


drawbacks. To begin with, 
there were far too many other 
birds of about twenty - five 
species to take my eye off the 
ball just when it ought to have 
been glued to a moving grey 
dot on the mere’s edge three 
hundred yards away. Within 
a stone’s-throw of the little 
grey-stone building in which I 
cooked and slept, widgeon, 
mallard and scoter swam and 
fed. At intervals some. un- 
attached duck would rise from 
the water and career in vast 
circles round the glen, with two 
or three drakes in hot chase, 
riding each other off at seventy 
miles an hour, high in the air. 
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(Most of the ducks were im 
retirement, sitting on eggs 
tucked away in heather or 
rushes and only appearing twice 
a day to feed.) If I took my 
eyes off the ducks, a heron or a 
buzzard would pitch into the 
trees above my roof; and the 
marsh stretching away for half 
@ mile held everything from 
curlews to dunlin (and I defy 
anyone to ignore a nesting 
dunlin when he comes and purrs 
loudly almost at one’s feet), 
from black-headed gulls and 
goosanders and redshanks to a 
black-throated diver who arrived 
from nowhere one day looking 
like an airborne zebra. And 
when I climbed any of the stark 
heights around, on that waste 
of short moss and dry turf and 
grey-lichened stones, ._ which is 
the top of the forest and recalls 
an old seashore, I knew I should 
find more distractions at my 
feet from nesting dotterel to 
ptarmigan, and probably an 
eagle, whose hunting - country 
ranged from Loch Fannich to 
Invermoriston. 

Whatever the excuse, I took 
my eye off the ball so many 
times each day that I had little 
to show at the end of a week: 
There were certainly two male 
greenshanks, and each of them 
doubtless had a sitting hen 
somewhere within a two-mile 
radius. They sang their beau- 
tiful little song whenever I 
passed along the loch-shore, or 
they themselves flew up to 
another feeding-ground. It is 
@ musical trochaic refrain and 
every time I heard it I kept on 
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trying to recall the tune some 
radio party—was it Itma ’— 
had employed to denote the 
passage of time. But when- 
ever I set out to pin either of 
them down, either it blew so 
that it was impossible to see or 
hear anything, or it rained so 
that I was fain to dry myself 
indoors over a fire of sticks. Or 
else I took up, at earliest dawn, 
a vantage-point, lovely to watch 
from, but which had _ such 
a noisy burn beside it that 
you could not hear anything. 
Another spot, a rock far away 
from any burn, sheltered from 
the wind and commanding an 
equal view, had a remarkably 
dead sheep under it, a fact 
which I only discovered by 
trial and error, and which made 
the rock no sort of observation 
post in a south or east wind. 


“And there was I,” said the 


shepherd to me in_ honest 
wonder, a week later, when I 
had made him a mild complaint, 
“ranging the moor for days for 
yon wee hoggie which couldna 
walk when we brought them up 
from Lowburn. I kept thinkin’ 
it was drowned in a boghole. 
And a’ the time it was almost 
on the path.” Much though I 
admired him, I could never 
resist the feeling that both he 
and his dogs lacked ‘ nose.’ 
Eventually I decided, rightly 
or wrongly, that there were two 
male birds with feeding-areas on 
opposite sides of the marsh, and 
that both their mates must be 
sitting tight. If the text-book 
was correct, this meant that the 
chances of discovering either 
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nest rested on my being suffi- 
ciently alert to spot the male 
relieving the female at the nest 
at some indeterminate moment 
before 8 A.M., and again about 
6 p.M.; that is, of hitting 
off the time and the place 
during about three minutes 
in the twenty-four. hours, 
when there was a good deal 
of crying as they changed over. 
Watching one bird meant 
either rowing across the loch, 
possibly in a gale, and then 
creeping right past his favourite 
feeding - ground, or tramping 
nearly a mile round to crouch 
in a peat-hag with my back to 
the ‘suspected area’ and my 
feet in wet peat-moss. Usually 
I tramped ; for while I was un- 
mooring, rowing and mooring 
the boat, I could hear little or 
nothing but the creak of the 
oars and could not use my 
glasses in a hurry. So there 
was the problem: a thousand 
acres of bog and moorland in 
which presumably two square 
feet, far apart, held two large 
grey birds sitting on their eggs ; 
three minutes between, say, 
5 A.M. and 9 P.M. each day in 
which some indication of the 
nest-site of either would be 
given; and a rumour, which 
cost me two days’ search and 
watching, that one of the shep- 
herds had flushed a bird, of 
which he could give me no 
description, off a single egg in 
a most unlikely spot while 
bringing in the ewes. This we 
never managed to find again. 
Day after day I watched, till 
my eyes ached, that moving 
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grey dot as it fed along the edge 
of the mud or among the stones 
on the western shore. Twice I 
saw & pair of greenshanks high 
in the air flying and crying east- 
wards, but one turned back to 
the loch and the other dis- 
appeared against a mass of 
storm-clouds. Again and again 
the bird would stop feeding and 
start to preen and thus raise my 
hopes that it was ‘next for 
duty ’ and preparing to relieve 
its mate. As often as not it 
would suddenly start feeding 
again. If it fed away round the 
corner or up some deep marsh- 
dyke, I just had to wait patiently 
till it reappeared. 

At last, one evening, a very 
wild one with a gale from the 
east, the male rose crying and 
high in the air and was blown 
westwards at a tremendous pace 
up the hill. I lost sight of 
him against the rack of storm- 
clouds, and as the book said 
greenshanks’ nests might well 
be two miles away from the 
feeding-loch, there seemed little 
hope of finding it, unless one 
plodded to a ridge a mile away 
and chanced seeing him pass. 
The drawback to this was that 
I should be too far away from 
the lochside to hear the bird’s 
song as he took off, which 
seemed a vital clue. Two even- 
ings later I had waited for more 
than an hour in the same 
corner, and in a shocking light, 
watching the male, who was 
feeding among large stones on 
the lochside three hundred yards 
away as if he would never stop. 
Only his movements enabled 
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the glasses to pick him up. 
Suddenly, over my head from 
behind came another green- 
shank calling, lancing itself 
down off the moor onto the 
muds that spread below. i 
ducked down in my hollow, 
but, as I did so, I heard the 
male burst into song and saw 
him rise and fly in the direction 
from which the other had come. 
A knoll close to me blotted him 
from view. There was a terrible 
moment of suspense before I 
picked him up once more against 
the clouds above the slopes of 
An Cruachan, and then, oh, 
joy! he set his wings and 
stooped like a faleon and dis- 
appeared behind a ridge about 
five hundred yards away. It 
was easy to mark the line by a 
big rock which topped another 
ridge beyond, and it was clear 
that his mate had grown weary 
of waiting for relief and had 
come down to the lochside to 
rouse him to his duties. 

I gave him twenty minutes 
to settle down and walked up 
the line. As I topped the ridge 
I found myself looking into a 
wide hollow two hundred yards 
long, about two acres or more 
of lichened peat-bog dotted 
with small rocks here and there. 
I walked carefully on the line 
of the grey rock and back again 
and flushed nothing. It was 
obvious that, if the bird was 
sitting as tight as they were 
said to do, I should have to 
locate the nest with less margin 
of error. 

To cut a long search short, I 
tried for three days in vain from 
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several different angles. Once 
on a Sunday dawn I crept up 
the moor past the feeding deer 
and hid behind a ridge within 
a hundred yards of the boggy 
flat where I guessed the nest to 
be. It blew hard from the west 
and for three hours the rain beat 
down my neck and through the 
poekets of my mackintosh. At 
last I heard the male approach- 
ing in full song, but when he 
was some way off his song broke 
off short as if he had seen me, 
and I crept down the hill wet 
and disgruntled to dry myself 
out over a fire of fir- twigs. 
Once, attempting an approach 
from the south, I heard a green- 
shank pipe anxiously. The rain 
was slashing down, but through 
the curtain of it I saw a grey 
figure flit crying down the burn- 
side. But there was, most 


certainly, no nest anywhere near 

the spot from which it rose. 
The last day but one came. 

Finding that nest was by now 


almost an obsession, but I 
shrank from calling on the aid 
of a stalker and his son who 
lived not far away. Somehow 
it was a private contest between 
myself and the greenshank. 
Once again I made a long 
detour, crept along under the 
steep bank of the little river 
and hurried over the crest. 
Not a sound or a movement ! 
There was only a ‘scrape’ to 
be seen, one of those premature 
efforts at nests which all waders 
make. I went down the hill 
despondent to the  lochside. 
And then it suddenly occurred 
to me that, when that bird one 
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evening had started to pipe at 
my approach, she could not 
possibly have seen me from the 
place where I had seen her rise. 
Kither both birds had been 
about there at that moment, or 
the nest must be higher up the 
slope where the flat ended in a 
heathery ridge about ten feet 
high. 

Onee again I blundered up 
the moor. I looked at the area 
I suspected and at the rock 
marking where I had seen the 
male stoop down. The first was 
twenty or thirty yards north of 
the line I had marked. I moved 
towards it. Should I hide my- 
self in the flat itself that even- 
ing, or borrow a sheep-dog and 
turn him loose in the hopes of 
flushing the bird? Or should 
I...% It was at this point in 
my musings, when I was close 
to the ridge, that I found my- 
self looking down on a grey 
pinnacle of rock (much the size 
and shape of half a French loaf 
set on its broader end) and 
another rock a few inches from 
it. In between the two was a 
darker grey shape and I realised 
that I was looking at the cause 
of all this inquiry, a greenshank 
sitting quietly at my feet with 
her head half turned and one 
bright eye regarding me. We 
looked at each other for a long 
moment, which made up for 
nine days of uncertainty and 
surmise. I realised once again 
how accurate was that book, 
with its insistence on the silence 
of the greenshanks’ nesting- 
ground, the close brooding of 
the birds, and the fact that the 
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nests are nearly always set close 
to some conspicuous landmark 
—a rock, a stump, or a dead 
tree. I realised, too, that the 
three hours I had spent in 
drenching rain that Sunday 
morning had been spent within 
sixty yards of the nest, though 
the ridge had masked us both. 
Then she fluttered off the nest 
with a shrill triple note of 
alarm. And I looked at the 
four lovely and symmetrical eggs 
with their deep reddish blotches 
on @ yellow buff ground, and 
hoped sincerely that no blunder- 
ing sheep or May snowstorm or 
hooded crow or vixen would 
prevent them from hatching. 
Next day was my last. I 
slept late, for my dawn vigil was 
now unnecessary. With a small 
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hand-camera I knelt down and 
photographed the sitting bird 
at a range of about eighteen 
inches, before she jumped off 
the nest and stood indignantly 
only a yard away and let me 
photograph her again. It was 
too easy. So easy in fact that 
my excitement, and there is no 
need to stress that, must have 
communicated itself to the 
camera. As every professional 
bird - photographer, with his 
hides and his infinite patience, 
will appreciate, my photographs 
were badly under-exposed, and 
worthless. But those few 


moments in that bleak forest, 
of which this is the only record, 
were for me as rewarding as 
any royal stag, laid low in its 
uttermost corrie, could ever be. 





CHALK TRACKS. 


BY RAY HARRIS. 


“Sir down, blockhead ! ” 

Except for his bellow, Mr 
Evans’s resemblance to a goanna 
made us sure Darwin had some- 
thing all right. There was the 
way he leant forward over his 
table and stretched his neck, 
like a goanna lizard looking over 
a log. His neck was long and 
his head was small and pointed. 
Then there was the high-speed, 
reptilian wobble he developed 
the day his newly purchased 
young cow chased him up the 
pepper-tree in the playground. 
We had often seen a goanna 
scoot for a tree and corkscrew 
up it. 

So we called him “ Old Go” 
and we never again believed 
him when he called us block- 
heads, though we sat down with 
hasty thuds when instructed. 
But it was that oft-bellowed 
injunction that made me sus- 
picious of school-teachers. 

However, 600 acres of the 
Australian wheat - belt, with 
interest added, takes a lifetime 
to buy, starting from tawse. I 
gave up the idea of farm life 
and clambered into the Sydney 
Teachers’ College. 

From there I travelled south 
by night across its Great Divid- 
ing Range and three hours next 
morning in a mail-gig to the 
edge of my first school district. 


I. 


When there were humans wait- 
ing to collect mail the mailman 
introduced me proudly, through 
his moustache. ‘Mr Grant, 
the new teacher at Bandicoot 
Bend.” And finally just, ‘‘ Mr 
Grant, the new teacher.” 

If the mail-gatherer was a 
young chap he was genuinely 
disappointed, and showed it. I 
wondered if they were expecting 
someone a little more distin- 
guished, like Professor Einstein, 
but I learnt later that a rumour 
had somehow circulated that 
the Department this time was 
sending them a blonde. For in 
Australia there are as many 
men teachers as women, the 
theory being that boys from 
upper primary through the high 
schools are best taught by men. 
One-teacher rural schools, how- 
ever, are put in charge of either 
a man or a girl, depending on 
how much advance the district 
generally has made since the 
last Ice Age. Concerning Bandi- 
coot Bend the Department, it 
seems, was adamant—a man. 

The mailman’s horse finally 
slogged into a detour and hove 
us to beside three feet of hollow 
log wired to a gatepost. This 
was the farm I was to board at, 
Head Office had said. There 
was no sign of a house. I paid 
up, unroped my two cases and 
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the Royal Mail shoved along 
towards its lunch. I packed 
the farm’s mail (a newspaper) 
under my arm, grabbed my 
cases again, tramped up a rising 
farm-track and topped a low 
ridge. The farmhouse was 
below me, in a hollow. 

Two blue cattle-dogs now did 
the honours, slipping without 
comment out of the trackside 
grass, bellies to ground, and 
walked in my steps-a dog to 
each tingling leg. 

Round behind the house I 
found the reason for the lack of 
interest in the new boarder. 
The farmer sat in a sulky and 
his son held the head of a 
wicked-looking red-roan trotter. 
His massive wife stood by one 
wheel. She glanced round and 
Next instant she was 
trumpeting, double 
forte; upon which the roan 
filly reared and lifted the farm 
lad three feet in the air. But 
the lady kept hold of a wheel- 
spoke and the sulky stayed put. 

“Gawd!” she told her hus- 
band and also the far horizon, 
“ere’s the new teacher, Dad. 
*E’ll give you a pull. Sit on the 
b——’s head, Tom, till Mr Grant 
gits up!” 

I looked hard—yes, she meant 
it, all right. 

The Department of Educa- 
tion had sprinkled 300 men 
students around the State the 
night before—city or town 
chaps, almost to a man, I knew. 
In fact, I would not be surprised 
if I was the one member of that 
homeless band who had ever 
seen a trotter given its head for 


saw me. 
actually 
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the first time with a gig tied to 
it. There is not much danger, 
really, with a grassed paddock 
to fallon. I put down my cases 
and climbed in. Tom jumped 
clear and the filly jumped into 
a hand-gallop, traces flapping 
slack. She pulled the load on 
her mouth, the reins, the driver’s 
arms and his braced feet com- 
pleting the high-tension circuit. 
That is the way the trotters 
like it. 

We flashed along clear of the 
fence of a long paddock, the 
sulky running silently on the 
grass. The mare worked up 
quickly from hand - gallop to 
straight - gallop, whereupon I 
grasped the reins and helped 
the driver to dislocate her jaw 
and arching neck. The extra 
strain steadied her and I sat 
back and watched the flitting 
fence-posts till I was needed 
again. A dozen pulls like that 
one, four laps round the pad- 
dock, and she was blown enough 
to be taken out and rubbed 
down. After which, yanking 
my cases, 1 was shown my room. 

Beginning at 5 A.M. along 
with a devilish belting of a 
heavy poker in the stove fire- 
box, Mrs Thompson hooted 
instructions, even while she ate, 
till 10 p.m. Whenever possible 
her family replied, fortissimo 
and shrilly. Also, the farm 
seemed to be between seventy 
and eighty miles from the school, 
with a gate every quarter of a 
mile. The school shelter shed 
proved to be a darksome edifice 
scorned by the entire student 
body of my academy. So I set 
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up house-keeping in it and had 
peace therein, three years. 

But the first morning I opened 
school I forgot housing trouble 
when I saw Vera. She was nine 
feet tall, it seemed to me, and 
marched at the head of the 
girls unsmiling, even scornful ; 
marched to the back of the 
room and sat down; just sat. 
I knew well she knew I was 
terrified. Then she turned her 
head a fraction and made a 
remark out of the corner of her 
mouth to the girl beside her. 
The girl giggled. 

“The tall girl in the back 
seat—stand up!’ That bellow 
must have carried across two 
fallow paddocks and far along 
the road. 


She stood up slowly. Her 


face reddened with fury. Then 
it paled—with cold fury. It 


turned white as paper, her 
eyes opened wide—and she was 
gasping and sobbing together. 

Of many gentle personalities 
I have met, Vera was the mildest 
and the most easily hurt. She 
mothered the entire school, from 
cylindrical little Teddy Mason, 
who rolled up the track each 
morning packed with porridge, 
to long Jim Hawkins, wild- 
eyed and stringy, who put his 
broken-down half-brumby at the 
school gate one morning and had 
to be sponged back to life. 

And I had to pick her to 
practise my first bellow on! I 
ean hear that bellow yet. It 
was not like Old Go’s at all. His 
was not terrified. 

Never mind. Together we 
wrestled with many things for 
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a year, including fractions. But 
Vera assured me that common 
denominators were useless in- 
formation so far as her future 
was concerned, and finally we 
gave them up. Years later she 
sent me some wedding - cake. 
The young chap she married 
gets more for his autumn lambs 
than the Department pays me 
for the year. After that he 
has his spring lambs, his wool 
clip and 2000 bags of wheat. 
Vera could not have acquired a 
Diploma of Education if she had 
been sent to college and kept 
there for life, but her valuation 
of common denominators was 
more significant than the Depart- 
ment’s Panel of Examiners’. 
How come ? 

Anyway it is a comforting 
thought when you are a mediocre 
teacher and wake in the small 
hours and wonder how many 
lives you have blighted. 

After my first week in my 
sun-blistered academy I reck- 
oned I would start to get one 
good trick ready for the in- 
spector. My predecessor, who 
was worth three of me, had 
scorned singing, and the three 
oldest boys, Stringy Hawkins, 
Screwball Campbell and Squinny 
Miller, gazed across at me in 
horror when I brought up the 
matter; in horror mixed with 
sorrow. Here was a man, 
medium useful behind the 
wicket, even when Stringy was 
sending them down hot on the 
leg side. He was asking them 
to sing! Singing, to those boys, 
was the sissiest thing out of a 
girls’ school. 
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They need not have worried. 
I estimated that not one of 
them had sung a note since his 
cradle year. They would be 
leaving in a few months. As 
for their voices, they were 
already cracked, the entire 
register between a squeak and 
a croak having vanished. But 
I had the sense to exact tribute 
of written work as the price of 
exemption; and they paid up 
with knowing smirks. 

The rest of the mixed choir 
was fascinated by the fiddle I 
yanked out of my biggest suit- 
case, and I learnt later that the 
small fry subsequently made 
instruments for themselves out 
of scrap, and practised at home 
a fairish bit. We must have 
bumped over the first of the 
cobbles while the symphonic 
urge was still upon them. Any- 
way, we got going and set grimly 
about amassing a repertoire. 

It did not occur to me to ask 
my inspector’s permission to 
camp in the shelter shed, and 
six months later, when he called, 
I had been in it for six months. 
His curt refusal of my hospi- 
tality set me wondering, but I 
finally concluded there was 
something else. The man was 
sick. He looked as though he 
believed death to be. imminent. 
He made a quick check on the 
attainments of the student body, 
some non-committal comment, 
and left. He did not mention 
the singing. A snap-slam of his 
car door was his last word. 

I met him again at a Sydney 
Histeddfod a few years ago. He 
said he had not heard our 
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singing and he had not noticed 
I was living (without depart- 
mental sanction) in the shelter 
shed. He said his indigestion 
was so bad that day he would 
not have cared if he had found 
me living in sin. 

But back to the Bend. Things 
seemed to crop up as L went 
along, somehow. I found a 
stack of correspondence in the 
school pertaining to the Bandi- 
coot Bend Branch of the Agri- 
cultural Bureau of New South 
Wales and learned that the 
teacher is always the secretary 
and meetings were held in the 
school. The president, . John 
Delaney, owned a farm property 
nearby. He was over seventy 
then, carefully watched over by 
a little brown mare he used for 
daily rambles round and across 
the district. She would stand 
like a rock till John was firmly 
in the saddle and his wooden 
leg wedged into the off -side 
stirrup. 

Bureau meetings were held 
monthly. The audience inserted 
its legs with a thoughtful probing 
into the slot between forms and 
desks. Once there, they were 
pretty well incapable of further 
physical effort other than laconic 
comment and heavy smoking. 
In winter, with windows closed, 
the output from thirty pipes 
burning plug tobacco built sub- 
stance into the atmosphere and 
turned it blue-black. But I got 
to be able to identify proposers 
and seconders by their voices. 
A complicated woof-woofing like 
a sea-lion up for air would be 
old Fred Turnbull asking the 
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secretary to request the “Shire” 
to replace half a slab rooted out 
of the bridge decking by last 
week’s flood. Whereupon long 
Geordie Taylor, in a drawl twice 
his length, would second the 
bloody motion. 

Old John vetoed a lot of 
things I was asked to write 
about, such as inviting the 
Premier to come up and address 
us sometime, or pointing out to 
the “Shire”? Engineer that his 
levels were wrong to blazes near 
Black Dog Turnoff and he would 
have to shift the blasted culvert 
a good three and a half adjec- 
tive chain closer to Tim Bry- 
son’s something boundary. But 
John’s vetoes were each a 
masterpiece of Irish gracious- 
ness, and the mover of a motion 
likely to land us in clink for 
malice aforethought would feel 
that, in withdrawing it, he was 
condescending a lot more than 
most kings. 

The lecturers who came at 
John’s instigation and my in- 
vitation talked about pests a 
lot—like worm in sheep and 
fluky livers. Their favourite 
topic, though, was the feeding 
of sheep, and it seemed to me, 
after twenty lectures on the 
feeding of sheep, that though 
there were other things that 
mattered, what we were on the 
planet for really was the feeding 
of sheep. Then John thought 
it was about time we got up a 
lecturer for the ladies. She 
arrived, but all we had to intro- 
duce her to was thirty heavy 
pipe-smokers. 

Her topic was the feeding of 
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babies, but every darned notice 
I had sent round said lambs. 

‘Come along up to tea, my 
boy!” John would call from 
the saddle as he jogged past a 
composition lesson or, say, a 
talk on triangles. ‘Come up 
and we'll have a yarn, my 
boy!” 

Arriving at the farmstead, 
the entire family rushed out and 
escorted you in, four or five on 
either hand and John leading 
the way, but walking backwards 
and calling back warnings about 
steps, corners and mats, and 
holding doors till someone else 
grabbed them and let him surge 
on again. Within, you were 


pressed into the best chair and 
a drink was rushed to you. If 
you drank the drink at once, 
another one was rushed to you. 


Then invariably, by the time 
you had changed out of the 
chair, which would be John’s 
or Mrs Delaney’s, another caller 
would arrive. Whereupon you 
and the family would rush out 
to him, take away his horse, 
take him by both elbows and 
help him along the path, and 
John again walking backwards, 
up and down the various floor 
levels, rush him a drink as he 
sank deep in the best chair. 

A yarn with John meant 
his taking the floor and dis- 
pensing economics till midnight. 
In the hands of that old cam- 
paigner we were as putty, our 
feebly half-formed interjections 
like twigs flung into a torrent. 
I never remember a guest, assail- 
ing John’s address to a Chair 
that held no Speaker, ask the 
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Honourable Member to resume 
his seat. 

John encouraged me in the 
habit of travelling to town with 
him and his wife on Saturdays. 
He had a new car which was a 
profound mystery to him and 
which he regarded as a very real 
menace to mankind. He never 
reached town without thanking 
God, and when we shut the 
doors on the car on Saturday 
night he called heaven to wit- 
ness his gratitude. 

Going in, our progress through 
the outskirts of the little flat 
town was at fog speed, with pro- 
longed blasts approaching all 
corners. Eventually we would 


pick the loneliest spot in a well- 
grassed street and, with con- 
siderable forward and reverse 
work, warp in beside what looked 
faintly like a footpath. 


Then 
we would thank God. The half- 
mile to the main street we would 
hike, carrying odd bits of shear- 
ing machinery to be repaired 
and hurrying Mrs Delaney over 
the crossings. I had a licence, 
but I never offered to drive 
John’s car, and I was not in- 
vited to. 

Even on the open road John 
often forgot to change up till he 
had finished relating an anec- 
dote, and drove considerable 
distances in low gear. The 
whine of a car in low gear still 
reminds me of this yarn or that. 
He had been a road contractor 
in his young days and had built 
many of the district’s roads. In 
those days everyone owned a 
kangaroo dog—a half-staghound 
breed, fair brutes to roam. But 
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a dog’s owner would bet any 
money at all on its ability to 
run down a ’roo. One Saturday 
lunch-time, John said, all his 
drays were coming in—eight 
drays bumping sullenly one be- 
hind the other. As they crept 
up to a hill-top, one driver’s 
dog started up a kangaroo. 
Dog and ’roo disappeared over 
the hill, the dog a hundred yards 
behind. And that was all any- 
one saw of either. But next 
Saturday at lunch-time the 
drays were once more stringing 
in, and, as they crept up the hill, 
over the top came a ’roo floun- 
dering badly, with the same dog 
floundering fifty yards behind. 
His owner stood up in his dray. 
‘*Ow’s that for a stayer?” he 
yelled. ‘ A three-thousan’-mile 
round trip! Wheeled ’im on 
the shores o’ the Hindian 
Ocean !” 

If there was one thing John 
loved it was making hay, and 
it seemed to me his clusters of 
untouched haystacks would 
sooner or later cover his entire 
farm. But who doesn’t love 
haytime? The fragrance of 
new hay can steal your senses. 
It belongs to limpid spring days 
when bird-calls are bells in a 
fairyland. 

Even so, the spring worried 
us at Bandicoot Bend. For one 
thing, there was Nature Study. 
The “ Syllabus of Instruction ” 
insists that nature be studied in 
the original. This imposes a 
strain on city schools, but it was 
not our bother at Bandicoot 
Bend. Our worry was to pre- 
vent a Nature Study lesson from 
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occupying the entire time-table. 
It was easily possible to study 
nature all day, with short breaks 
for meals; for we had in our 
creek bend seven magpies’ nests, 
ten wagtails’ nests, fifteen 
swallows’ nests, two spotty go- 
annas and three striped ones, a 
warren of rabbits, a quantity of 
snakes and over a spider to the 
square foot—assorted, of course. 
But the Syllabus has some- 
thing when it lays down that 
experience makes deeper im- 
pressions than books. One 
bulldog-ant sting on the calf of 
the leg is as informative as a 
dozen. pages of the printed word. 
It is the same with spiders. One 
day I hauled a pair of trousers 
from a nail in my shelter shed. 
There was a spider in the right 
leg, and I suppose he had gone 
to a lot of trouble making his 
nest there, and it annoyed him 
to think he was going to lose 
his little home. Anyway, before 
he jumped clear and swung 
himself through a knot-hole in 
the floor, he bit deep into my 
shin. The pain whipped up my 
right leg and down my left and 
curled me up. Young fellows 
are not famous for sense, but 
next morning I was pretty 
thoughtful. I warned the 
student body that no more 
spiders were to be kept in 
school in pencil-cases, and to be 
careful with centipedes too. 
However, by the end of the 
first summer we had done mag- 
pies, wagtails, swallows, go- 
annas, rabbits and enough 
spiders to get a general idea, so 
we took up snakes. The five 
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we got out from under the 
school sort of started us off— 
two tigers and three blacks. 
We found another six under 
the shelter shed and eight at 
odd times round the grounds, 
and they kept us going nicely. 
We read about them as well. 
There are 9000 different snakes 
in the world, it seems, and 139 
of them slither around in Aus- 
tralia. Of these, some, like the 
gunmen of Texas, are worse 
hombres than others. 

Before taking to teaching I 
had lived along the Middle 
Murray and in those days, in 
some of the swamps, you would 
find colonies of black snakes. I 
can honestly say that blundering 
into one of these was my nearest 
approach to delirium tremens. 
There were snakes lying out 
along twisty, driftwood logs; 
snakes coiled round gnarled 
limbs of river snags or hanging 
from them in loops; snakes 
slithering over other snakes ; 
snake-tails oozing into grass- 
tufts and snake-heads emerging 
from grass-tufts. There seemed 
to be more snakes than scenery, 
and they all gazed stonily upon 
my mate and me except one, 
and he was swallowing a frog. 
That any frog would go and 
live in that acre of horrors 
beats me, yet they were there 
in thousands and telling the 
snakes about it. 

The morning after I told the 
student body about that swamp 
I had a note from Mrs Tapper. 
She said she had to keep getting 
up all night to remove snakes 
from round Timmie’s neck ; and 
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Mrs Carmichael wrote to say 
Lucy could not sleep for the 
slippy noise the snakes made on 
her bedroom lino. 

I had intended a follow-up to 
that story such as having lower 


Teaching is terrible in Feb- 
ruary from the wheat-belt west. 
After weeks in shorts and noth- 
ing among the seagulls, with 
six swims a day thrown in, you 
drag on your clothes, choke for 
twelve hours in a train, start 
work, grill all day and gasp all 
night. And now the first flush 
of proprietorship had passed I 
found myself dissatisfied with 
the school’s surface. 

The six weeks’ baking it had 
had in the vacation was not the 
reason; for dozens of similar 
summers had long since cooked 
it to a char. High up near one 
corner a strange device gasped 
faintly that it was ‘“ UBLIC 

CHOO BANDI END 1898.” 
The sheer tenacity of that faded 
lettering was something to make 
you raise your hand in salute. 
With all four walls surrendered, 
years ago, to the blow-lamp 
ferocity of summer suns and 
red-dust westerlies, it whispered 
still with dying breath, ‘* Public 
School, Bandicoot Bend, 1898.” 

Well, I wrote about it at 
once, using, of course, official 
letter-paper. This is foolscap 
size with a three-inch margin, 
a three-inch space at the bottom 
reserved strictly for Head Office, 
and the upper eight inches con- 
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division make snakes from plas- 
ticene, but we switched over 
to the ring-tailed ’possum that 
fell into the school tank. Skinny 
wriggled in after him and fished 
him out. 


taining a printed questionnaire 
covering a vast number of con- 
tingencies. For instance, before 
asking, say, that a large hole in 
the verandah floor be repaired, 
it is necessary to state when 
the writer joined the service 
and whether he is temporary 
or permanent. I hoped I was 
permanent. The snakes had 
accumulated again in the holi- 
days, and one had come into my 
shelter shed to cool off. Any- 
how, so as not to worry them 
at Head Office, I said yes, I was, 
and in the five-inch square that 
finally remained of the letter- 
sheet I advised that the school 
needed painting inside and out. 
I went even further than that. 
In fact it was a letter, it seemed 
to me, that would bring a tele- 
gram in reply and the Painting 
and Repair staff about Wednes- 
day. But no telegram came. 
No reply came by return mail, 
either. No reply came at all. 

I wrote a letter a month for 
six months. That took me to 
July. I could see now it was 
the follow-up system that was 
required. Still, it was some- 
thing to be able to tell them 
that I was still permanent. Five 
more times I told them that and 
would they paint the school. 
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In September a blue envelope 
arrived. It contained a memo- 
randum referring me to my 
communication of 8th February 
and regretted that my request 
could not be granted. 

So we took up a collection for 
paint and Tom Collett helped 
me. The Academy’s curriculum 
was adapted to urgency and the 
job went forward in daily surges 
for a week. The student body 
took a pint or two of our paint 
home. But parents, taking 
them by and large, are the most 
patient of humans. Mrs Carter 
did protest, though she made it 
clear she was not annoyed or 
anything like that. She said 
it was not the clothes, either, 
for she could throw them away ; 
but it was the green paint in 
their hair. The white was not 
near as bad. 

When we finished at dinner- 


time on Sunday the creek bend 
must have been a little puzzled ; 
for “* UBLIC CHOO BANDI 
END 1898” was buried deep 
under the four coats that clothed 
the wide expanse of the gable- 
end, and flashed brave new 


defiance at the sun. Tom said 
if I'd tell him how to spell the 
flaming words he’d have a go 
at painting them back, but just 
then a snake came out from 
under, and by the time he had 
skinned it and we had_ had 
dinner it was time for him to 
push off. 

Head Office are grand chaps 
to talk to—when you get there 
—yet I have heard fellows say 
they have got one-track minds. 
I would not know. But they 
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must have a filing system be- 
cause they put the follow-up 
system on to me. In October I 
received a memo referring to 
my communication of the 7th 
March. They regretted my re- 
quest could not be granted. 
Regrets arrived in separate 
envelopes till the following 
February. 

The main thing, though, was 
that we had the school painted 
in time for the Picnic. Most 
people round Bandicoot Bend 
like to take life easy. The fact 
is, they take up a stern attitude 
about two things only — the 
Show and the School Picnic. 
National and International ques- 
tions are very well in their 
way and the feeding of sheep 
requires concentration ; but life 
really leads from the Agricultural 
Show to the Picnic and from the 
Picnic to the next Show. 

You might think the Picnic 
was half a day’s sports for the 
nippers. I would have you know 
that Picnic morning is when 
every maiden wonders in agon- 
ised surmise if she’s Queen 0’ 
the May, or if somebody else’s 
hat is going to look smarter. It 
is a day ready made for the per- 
forming male, for all the girls 
are watching you. And, of 
course, there are races for the 
kids. 

The procedure concerning race 
prizes was explained to me. I 
and six of the ladies would go 
to the newsagent’s in town and 
choose the prizes. I stopped 
them with that imperious 
gesture peculiar to  school- 
masters. The ladies could go, 
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I said; or they could apply for 
a lady teacher and take her. 
They looked at each other. 
They did not understand. So 
I had to be brutal. If I went, I 
said, I wanted to be alone. In 
the end they sent me, but they 
warned me. I would never get 
through in one day by myself. 

I found the newsagent count- 
ing toy motor-cars and handed 
him my list of races and ages 
and started for the door. But 
he made a choking noise and 
I looked round. The fellow 
scared me. He had gone white, 
and now he was purple and 
panting. 

“ You—you mean _ those 
blasted women won’t be pickin’ 
’em? You—you just want me 
to pick ’em ?”’ 

‘“* That’s right,” I said. ‘“* Just 
you. You pick ’em.” 

When I dropped back after 
lunch he had the cartons packed 
and roped and we went and 
sank two each. 

Labelling the prizes, it seems, 
was usually accomplished by 
six ladies and the teacher in 
about six evenings. But Vera 
and the rest of the student body 
did it on Monday morning and 
that allowed time for a fairish 
bit of car racing. I may as well 
confess that never once have I 
labelled prizes. Have you ever 
turned a bunch of nippers loose 
among four big cartons of new 
toys? On a reasonable esti- 
mate it produces as much con- 
centrated happiness as_ ten 
weddings. That is a comforting 
thought when you wonder if 
you are the laziest hound in 
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the service and should not be 
permanent. 

After races we had tea in the 
grounds and a dance in the 
school. This last involved grub- 
bing up the desks by removing 
two hundred two-inch screws. 
Still, the screws were used to it. 
They had been out and back 
every year for over thirty years. 

It was a good dance and went 
without a hitch, till some chap 
picked up Cas Hooker’s girl and 
got socked in the middle of a 
lovely pivot. Then the girls had 
to sit and wait while their part- 
ners attended the fight. So as 


not to hurt my feelings the 
gladiators fought just through 
the school fence. 
he always did. 
But back in my academy I 
had trouble of my own again. 
I suppose lack of grey matter 


Cas won, as 


in pupils has been a theme-song 
for a long time with immature 
teachers. Which brings me to 
Bill Benson. 

To begin with, Bill’s foot- 
work was pretty good and so 
was his eye. Stringy could send 
them down as hot as he liked 
and as short as he liked and on 
the leg side or the off. It was 
all one to Bill. If they were 
straight his bat was in the way, 
and if they were loose he hooked 
them across the creek into the 
Seventy Acres, or off-drove them 
into Secrewball’s father’s fallow 
for six. There were days when 
Bill could not be got out and 
had to be invited to retire. It 
was a good thing he only came 
to school two days a week. 

Two days seemed to keep him 
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up with his class work, though. 
Even so, I did not notice him 
for a while. The class did not 
take much keeping up with. 
We went along for a term with 
Bill dropping in to see us on most 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. The 
rest of the time he was “ help- 
ing Dad.” There was nothing 
to be done about that, either. 
Bill’s farm was beyond the 
compulsory attendance distance. 

Then I woke up with a jolt. 

I had exams of my own to 
pass. A creek bend is not bad 
for that. I had books sent in 
parcels from the libraries, to be 
read, condensed into notebooks 
and returned. One morning I 
went back after discussing this 
and that with Teddy Mason in 
First Class and found Bill Ben- 
son yawning at the window. 
That meant he had finished all 
the Maths I had set the class 
and a lot I had given him for 
himself, because he seemed to 
like Maths in large chunks. 
But plenty of youngsters are 
good at Maths and nothing 
else. I proceeded to set the 
little blighter back. 

“Nothing to 


do, 
fellow?’ I inquired sarcastic- 


young 


ally. ‘* Open that parcel there 
and find yourself a nice book.” 

The parcel had been there for 
three days and its contents, as 
listed on the library card, made 
me sigh: A Short History of 
the World (I knew that one— 
800 closely packed pages), A 
History of Civilisations and A 
History of Hieroglyphics. An 
interesting packet of fact and 
surmise if you did not have to 
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make notes on it and remember 
it. Anyway, I thought it would 
impress on Bill the sort of read- 
ing I went in for myself and 
give him something worth yawn- 
ing about. 

He opened the Short History 
of the World and began to read. 
He read on. He continued to 
read on. From time to time he 
looked up and gave me respect- 
ful attention, completed the 
written follow-up, then returned 
to the Short History. 

By afternoon dismissal my 
grin was gone and my mouth 
was open, but I was not giving 
in, mind you. I questioned the 
fellow. He knew about the 
Old Stone Age by this time, it 
seemed, and also about the 
New Stone Age. Also he knew 
a lot more about the Bronze 
Age than I did. The following 
Thursday he told me about the 
Tron Age and the Age of Pericles, 
which, as you remember, was 
golden. The following week 
he explained the Punic Wars. 
About the time we were in 
among Louis XIV.’s France I 
went to see his dad. 

The reception I got was a 
straight look from a poker face. 
Bill was tramping in a little 
dust-cloud belonging to a set 
of harrows in the next paddock. 
His father naturally concluded 
I had come for a nice talk 
about Bill’s school attendance. 
I had, and I pointed to the 
dust-cloud. 

**See that chap?” I said. 
“A State Bursary is worth 
£250.” 

In the end we went over to 
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the house and had a drink. Yes, 
Bill got his bursary and away 
to High School and I could 
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once more cast a sarcastic eye 
over my academy and feel I was 
the brains of the party. 


ITt. 


There was to be a new school 
at Bandicoot Bend. Head 
Office, it seemed, had intended 
it these several years, and that 
was why they would not paint 
the old one. But it is just as 
well not to explain such matters 
to the teacher in charge. 

The school was to be built by 
contract. Old Charlie Cameron’s 
tender was accepted and he 
finally arrived, preceded by loads 
of timber and followed, two days 
later, by Toby Jackson. 

They were long past their 
prime, both of them; of an old 
mahogany mellowness, their eyes 
wise with experience, their faces 
wrinkled with sardonic chuck- 
ling. Toby was a coarse little 
chap with a chronic scowl and 
a jaundiced eye. He and Charlie 
were cronies of innumerable 
drinking-bouts and race-meet- 
ings ; and Charlie’s contemptu- 
ous pity for Toby was only 
exceeded by Toby’s pitying 
contempt for Charlie. 

On the job, hammer on hip, 
squinting along a line of wall 
studs, old Charlie’s six-feet-five 
of stringiness reminded me of a 
Nankeen crane. It was draped 
with faded dungaree and sur- 
mounted by an _ overworked, 
floppy felt. 

The date of the school’s com- 
pletion was, as far as Charlie 
was concerned, in the lap of the 


gods. He mixed a whisky-and- 
water pretty often every after- 
noon, and there were days when 
Toby could get him to eat 
nothing but whisky and raw 
eggs. 

Toby certainly was not a 
first-class tradesman. Set to 
work by Charlie with mallet 
and chisel he made mortise- 
holes at right angles to the way 
Charlie wanted them; and, be- 
cause of his profound contempt 
for all Australian timbers, he 
always cut floor-boards an inch 
too long to allow for shrinkage 
during the nailing down. This 
time he drifted on to the job two 
days late, riding a broken-down 
old chestnut he had bought for 
a pound. Charlie unravelled 
his coiled length from sighting 
along a twenty-five-foot floor- 
plate he was laying on pine 
blocks Toby should have been 
there to set for him. He had 
me helping, and already he had 
impressed upon me the utter 
uselessness of his missing crony. 

The bobbing, hunched figure 
now jogging up the track he 
surveyed with patient disfavour 
for a moment, lit his pipe again, 
then bent once more over the 
floor-plate. It was warped, of 
course, and I had to lever parts 
of it to one side or the other 
with a crowbar as Charlie dic- 
tated. We were doing the last 
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block and, as Toby reined up, 
Charlie’s hammer was ringing 
on a six-inch spike. I released 
the pressure at last and saluted 
the visitor, while Charlie drove 
another spike. 

Toby nodded curtly, waited 
till the hammer ceased and then 
spoke directly to the old bush 
carpenter. His voice always 
seemed to come out of the 
ground—a sort of trumpeting 
sub-bass, like the hoarse bellow 
cf a locomotive. It was many 
sizes too big for him. 

“*Day, Charlie!” he hooted. 

Charlie, straightened, coil by 
coil, came about slowly with the 
dignity and majesty of the 
Queen Mary, opened his mouth 
wide and stared with child-like 
amazement as though Toby was 
a multi-headed animal not pre- 
viously exhibited at any show- 
ground. Then his face, as 
was its wont, became a vast 
smile. ‘“‘ What! Toby!” He 
strode out of the foundations 
and extended a hand like a 
frying-pan. Yet his suavity 
somehow managed to convey 
that it seemed an awful pity 
Toby had not been hanged 
since they had met the last 
time. The battle was on. The 
little man dismounted stiffly, 
not forgetting to inform his 
chestnut mare of her doubtful 
origin, and deliberately squinted 
along the securely spiked floor- 
plate. 

When building farmhouses 
Charlie was prepared to accept 
suggestions from womenfolk, 
though he subsequently forgot 
them. But that a man should 
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have the incredible insolence to 
check up on his work ! 

Yet he did not liquidate Toby 
with the hammer. Instead, he 
ponderously extracted a half- 
plug from among the assorted 
nails in his apron pocket and, 
paring the tobacco on a piece 
of dressed lining with a chisel, 
spoke as one would humour a 
three-year-old. 

“Well, is it straight?’ he 
drawled, his voice vibrant with 
benevolence. 

The effect on Toby, however, 
was nil. He stumped round and 
surveyed with a puzzled air 
Charlie’s carefully laid blocks 
and plates. It was plain he 
considered them to be the be- 
ginnings of a chicken - house. 
But just when I felt certain 
tragedy was imminent he re- 
turned to his mare. He men- 
tioned to her that she should 
have been dog’s-meat twenty 
years ago and climbed into the 
saddle. 

Charlie had arranged about 
a paddock for their horses, and 
he now politely directed Toby 
to it. We watched him jog 
away towards the paddock gate. 
Then Charlie spoke sadly. 


“Just plain useless!” he 
drawled. “No ‘commercial 
value! Never was!” 


But day followed day without 
murder and my apprehension 
passed. And, slowly, the struc- 
ture grew. 


I forwarded the annual re- 
quisition for supplies’ in 
November. You have to do 
that so as to give Head Office 
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a reasonable chance of getting 
them out to you by next August. 
Two days later we moved into 
the new school. 

By this time Head Office 
knew I was getting married. 
And they are grand chaps, as I 
said. They gave me a school 
with a residence, both to be 
occupied after the 
vacation. Name of 
Whitepan. 

Toby and Charlie were pack- 
ing up when I told them. 
Charlie added his vast smile to 
my jubilation. 

“Whitepan, eh!” Toby 
hooted. ‘‘The birds and go- 
annas have to travel backwards 
out there or they can’t breathe 
for dust ; an’ most o’ the whites 
have died orf from Barcoo Rot. 


summer 
school, 
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You marrying a Sydney girl, 
you say? She'll leave y’! Now, 
mind, I’m tellin’ y’!—I know 
wimmen! And, what’s more, 
y ll never find ’er because y’ll 
be blind with Sandy Blight!” 

By means of a mystery of 
lifting-jacks and pulley-blocks, 
the old school was loaded on a 
vast timber-trailer. We watched 
it dragged away, the nippers and 
I. It lumbered along slowly, 
yard by yard, the truck’s gears 
whining; a bit like a funeral, 
it seemed to us; it lumbered 
out of the creek bend and slowly 
into the road. 

But it was not a school now ; 
it was a grain shed on its way 
to Davis’s farm. It canted to 
the cambered road-bed and its 
new paint flashed in the sun. 
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SEARCHING FOR FLAMINGOES IN CUBA. 


BY ROBERT P. ALLEN. 


It is very unlikely that you 
will ever put up at El Gran 
Hotel Inglaterra. It is a 
small and not very prepossess- 
ing hostelry in a small and 
remote Cuban town. No one 
there speaks anything but 
Spanish. I can think of no 
reason why you should go there, 
right out of the blue, unless, 
like myself, you are interested 
in the flamingoes inhabiting the 
delta salinas of the Rio Cauto, 
not many miles up the coast. 
My friend Arturo, who was 
as anxious as I to find, some- 
where in Cuba, a colony of 
these birds that was a going 
concern, had written to me of a 
certain native fisherman who 
knew exactly where some old 
nest mounds were located. This 
seemed like enough of a clue 
to warrant another trip to Cuba. 
In no time at all I had joined 
Arturo and we were on our 
way from my hotel to a water- 
front shack, where, beneath a 
roof of heavy thatch, lived the 
old fisherman and his numerous 
family. 

His name was Julio. 

He said he could take us to 
a place where los flamencos 
nested. Oh, yes, no doubt of it 
at all. Mucho flamencos! He 
leaned over and made patting 
and slapping motions with his 
hands to show us how the 
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nests were made, the mud nest 
mounds of the flamingo. Beside 
him a tattered Cuban fighting- 
cock strained to the full length 
of its tether and laid its head 
on one side, watching his hands. 
Julio’s watery eyes, meanwhile, 
were on me, greedily trying to 
guess how many pesos I would 
pay for the use of his boat. 
In the doorway, the eldest 
son—or nephew, I never knew 
which—Rafael, who looked as 
if he might have been part 
Chinese, watched  diffidently, 
picking his strong teeth with 
a splinter of wood. I never 
saw Rafael smile. In the sleep- 
ing-room, to one side, several 
smaller children of assorted 
sizes also watched, the older 
ones perhaps wondering if old 
Julio would buy them some 
candy if the Americano gave 
him pesos for the use of his 
boat. Three of them had 
certainly had a negro mother. 
I asked Arturo if he thought 
Julio’s price was too steep. 
Arturo raised his brows, pursed 
his lips, shrugged expressively 
and spread his hands. “I do 
not theenk so,” he said at 
length. 

So it was agreed that we 
should meet the following night, 
exactly at midnight, in fact, 
and set forth then on account 
of the favourable tide. Julio 
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was paid a small advance, and 
a few pesos extra for gasoline, 
and shaking hands all round 
we walked back to the town. 
The next night, loaded down 
with groceries, we met on the 
long stone quay that juts out 
into deep water on one side 
of the harbour. The boat was 
a sorry affair, but had been 
the only one available. It was 
an open launch, sixteen feet 
over-all, and the heavy-duty 
engine occupied at least a 
quarter of the space inside. 
Added to that it smelled strongly 
of dead fish, mixed with oil, 
grease and raw gasoline. A 
pile of dirty nets cluttered the 
forward half, and with boxes 
of grub, two large water-tins, 
odd jugs and bottles and a 
half-drum of gasoline in the 
after portion, there was scant 
room for the crew and passengers. 
It was a still night, with a 
bland three-quarter moon, and 
the mosquitoes were a fright. 
We sat down on the stones of 
the quay and tied handkerchiefs 
round our faces to keep from 
breathing them into our noses 
and mouths, flailing our arms 
about like men trying to keep 
warm. At length Julio was 
ready to go, so we went aboard, 
Arturo and I first and then 
Rafael, who was the ingeniero, 
followed by three other fisher- 
men who were going as far as 
Maboa, the first fishing-village 
up the coast. It made quite 
@ load, and once under way 
our freeboard was next to 
nothing. Once clear of the 
harbour and with the mosquitoes 
behind us, Arturo and I stretched 
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out and dozed by fits and starts. 
It was a wet journey. 

Two hours later the boat 
stopped off a dark shore that 
was barely discernible in the 
blackness. Then a dog began 
barking and a dim light ap- 
peared. There were shouts and 
sleepy replies and Rafael and 
another younger man among 
the fishermen aboard stripped 
off their clothes and went over- 
board, shoving and pushing 
our heavy boat as far towards 
the beach as it would go. With 
that they waded ashore, dis- 
appearing in the darkness. 
Shortly we heard them sliding 
a light canoe across the mud 
and shoving it into the shallow 
water between us and the shore. 
In this we were transported to 
the beach. 

There was a little cluster of 
thatched huts, the roofs made 
of palmetto fronds, the walls 
of the tough sheets of fibre 
that are stripped from coconut 
trees. In one of these, which 
had an open front and served 
as a@ cook-house, several figures 
were gathered. When all the 
gear and supplies had been 
ferried ashore, Julio built a 
fire on the sand floor of a 
raised platform against the wall, 
and while water was coming 
to the boil in a large tin can, he 
set up a soiled, cone-shaped 
drip-bag for making the ex- 
cellent Cuban coffee. The mos- 
quitoes were as bad as usual 
and I stood as close to the 
fire as I could, for they were 
less troublesome there. The 
fishermen crowded round, but 
chiefly out of curiosity. They 
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had seen very few Americanos 
and stared at me with con- 
siderable interest. They were 
all squat little fellows and 
strange appearing, for there is 
a good deal of Chinese blood 
in that part of Cuba. Although 
I am of medium height, I 
towered over them, and one 
old man with a cheerful, wrinkled 
face, scraggly beard and lank 
white hair, remarked that all 
Americanos must be alto. I 
explained that where I came 
from I was—what was the 
word for short—corto. This 
brought forth many exclama- 
tions, and much discussion fol- 
lowed. There were ten natives 
present and eight of them (all 
except Rafael, who always stood 
aside, and Julio, who was busy 
making coffee) lined up, shoulder 
to shoulder, to see who was the 
tallest. This one was then 
shoved forward and stood next 


to me. The top of his head 
barely passed my shoulder. 
More exclamations! By this 


time the coffee was ready, and 
when we had finished it, Julio 
took us to another hut next 
door where we were all to 
sleep. We lay down on mats 
on the ground, just as we were 
in our clothes, and Julio fixed 
patched-up mosquiteros over us. 
As a result of this protection we 
slept soundly until sun-up. 

The Rio Cauto (cauto means 
cautious) is the longest river 
in Cuba. It rises to the north 
of Santiago de Cuba and follows 
@ winding course northward and 
then west, for about 150 miles, 
flowing into the Golfo de Gua- 
canayabo north-west of the sea- 
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port of Manzanillo. It is the 
delta that is especially interest- 
ing to an ornithologist. Some 
25 kilometres in breadth, where 
it meets the gulf, the delta is 
bordered by dense mangroves 
to the south, and wide mud- 
flats and salinas to the north. 
On our first morning with Julio 
it was evidently his plan to 
take the boat up one of the 
several fingers of the delta, 
Rio Jutia, thence by piragua 
up the smaller Gutta Jutia 
and from the head of that, 
on foot, to the large salina 
where he said the flamingoes 
had nested. I say “evidently,” 
because Julio’s plan was always 
a trifle uncertain and, since he 
spoke not one word of English, 
I was never too sure of his 
intentions, even with the advan- 
tage of Arturo’s free translation. 
In fact, Arturo admitted later 
on, in a moment of confidence, 
that he, too, found the old 
man’s mental processes some- 
what vague, if not just plain 
downright irresponsible. Or 
words to that effect in the 
Spanish manner of expression. 

So we chug-chugged up the 
coast and into mangrove-lined 
bays and channels, routing out 
sizable flocks of white ibises, 
which the Cubans call coco 
blanco, and troops of cormorants 
and water-turkeys. I explained 
to Arturo that we have several 
names for this particular bird, 
which also occurs in the south- 
eastern United States. Besides 
water-turkey, which stems from 
the appearance of the tail, there 
is snakebird, from the long 
reptilian-like neck and its habit 
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of slithering through the water 
with only its slender neck pro- 
truding. Then, of course, there 
is the scientific name, under- 
stood by ornithologists of what- 
ever tongue. This is Anhinga 
anhinga, from which we also 
obtain yet another common 
name—anhinga. 

Arturo was now laughing up- 
roariously and it was not 80 
much at the thought of this, 
to his mind, silly-looking bird 
having so many names, this 
bird with his nose stuck out 
of the water and his suspicious 
eyes, as it was the unexplain- 
able appropriateness of Anhinga 
anhinga. Between laughs he 
kept saying the words over and 
over again, ‘“ anhinga-anhinga, 
anhinga-anhinga ’’—although, as 
he pronounced them it sounded 
like ‘‘ anheenga-anheenga.” We 
all had a good laugh, funny or 
not, even Julio joining in and 
Rafael coming as close to a 
smile as he did the entire trip. 

In a short while we were 
aground and had to transfer 
to the piragua, leaving aboard 
only Celedonio, a negro boy 
who had become a member 
of our expedition in some in- 
explicable way. Celedonio was 
@ mute and was supposed to 
be loco, in a mild sort of way, 
but he proved more willing 
than the others and very help- 
ful at certain tasks. For an 
hour we paddled up a narrow 
mangrove creek, the Gutta 
Jutia, collecting little tree-climb- 
ing periwinkles and coffee-bean 
shells from the branches over- 
head. Then even our canoe 
could go no farther. Julio 
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made it clear that Arturo and 
I should stay where we were, 
while he and Rafael went off 
through the mangroves looking 
for the salina. We fought mos- 
quitoes for an hour and finally 
the two explorers returned, look- 
ing very hot, and confessing 
that they had been unable to 
find their way. It later turned 
out that we had paddled up 
the wrong creek! To cheer, 
or possibly to deceive me, they 
had a few cast feathers of the 
roseate spoonbill, the sevilla of 
that region, which they had 
picked up, and I believe that 
Julio’s first intent was to pass 
them off as flamingo feathers. 
However, without thinking, I 
had said ‘ Sevilla!” upon see- 
ing them in his hand, so he had 
laid them carefully in the boat 
without comment. 

As we started back down the 
gutta I had my first really serious 
misgivings regarding Julio. 

Back aboard the launch we 
set off on a hot and frustrating 
afternoon of aimless wandering. 
The tide was running out and 
the farther upstream we pushed 
the less water we had under 
our keel. We wandered into 
the Rio Jucaro, but were soon 
aground. The two youngsters 
pulled off their clothes and 
hopped naked into the mud, 
waist-deep. To lighten the 
load, Arturo and I clambered 
aboard the piragua and paddled 
about searching for a channel. 
Old Julio was now overboard, 
too, heaving and sweating. Late 
in the day we reached a great 
open place in the river, with 
high cutbanks to one side. The 
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ground above the banks looked 
firm and dry and it was pro- 
posed to camp there for the 
night. All hands were more 
than agreeable, so we ran the 
launch ashore and carried our 
cooking-gear to the top of the 
bank. 

The place was known as “‘the 
Canes’’ and had for some time 
past been used as a pit by 
charcoal burners. There was 
also an old, long-abandoned cane 
patch, but the site was domin- 
ated by a great blackened area 
where many tons of charcoal 
had been burned. Julio had 
@ fire going at once, right in 
the middle of the pit, where 
there was a plentiful supply 
of first-rate fuel, and Rafael 
set to work preparing an ex- 
cellent supper of fish and rice, 
boiled together in a big iron 
pot, with chopped onions and 
green peppers that I had brought 
from town thrown in. ASs we 
were sitting down on _ the 
blackened ground to eat, it 
started to rain. 

There were no tents, tar- 
paulins or blankets and none 
of us had even so much as a 
jacket with us. For more than 
an hour it blew and rained 
very hard, a regular sea squall, 
and we could only huddle by 
the remains of the fire and 
sit it out. When the sky cleared 
it was quite dark, and the 
rising wind was cold. Julio, 
a@ sorry sight like the rest of 
us, built up the fire, and shortly, 
with the wind to help, had a 
nice glowing bed of charcoal. 
I reminded Arturo that Julio 
had told us to bring no equip- 
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ment with us, that everything 
would be provided. Arturo 
looked sheepish and said, ‘‘ Our 
idea of equipment and Julio’s 
mus’ be two deefferent theengs.”’ 
I agreed. 

The night was very cold. 
We lay down on the damp 
charcoal, as close to the fire 
as we could crowd, and dozed 
off and on until just before 
dawn. With hot coffee we 
then began another uncertain 
day. Some charcoal burners 
that came along now advised 
us that a large flock of flamencos 
was feeding near Cayo Norte, 
less than two hours ‘ over that 
way.” We got aboard the 
boat and started off, not at 
all sure if Julio knew where 
Cayo Norte was or not. But 
he found it, after ambling up 
several blind alleys, and soon 
we saw a long line of red 
against the opposite shore. 
Julio was so pleased he was 
nearly in tears. I do not 
believe he had honestly ex- 
pected to find any flamingoes 
at all, but here they were! 
I could see that they were 
not a nesting group but merely 
a feeding flock and the first 
job was to get a rough count. 
By stopping the boat alongside 
the mangroves at one end of 
Cayo Norte, we were as near 
as we could get to them with- 
out having them fly. I asked 
Arturo how many flamingoes 
there were in the flock. He 
was quite excited and said 
at once, ‘‘Oh, there mus’ be 
thousands!” Julio was un- 
willing to guess, but the usually 
reticent Rafael also thought 
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there must be thousands. They 
were scattered in a long line 
that made an approximate count 
relatively easy. I counted down 
the line with my binoculars, 
twice, and finally hit on a 
total that seemed reasonably ac- 
curate—610. Large, brilliantly 
coloured birds often appear far 
more numerous than they are 
actually. However, my com- 
panions regarded me doubtfully, 
suspecting, perhaps, that I could 
not count very well. 

After meeting a group of 
fishermen, from whom we bought 
a fine mess of freshly caught 
shrimp, besides getting fresh 
directions, we wended our way 
back into the main channel 
of Rio Jucaro again, and at 
length, about 1.30 in the after- 
noon, discovered ourselves at 
the mouth of Gutta Nueces. 
We were back on the track once 
more! One of the shrimpers 
had told us that it was too 
dry to expect our birds to be 
nesting in the salinas now (it 
was early March), but that a 
good rain and high water in 
the main river would make 
conditions right. Near the head 
of the creek we left our launch 
and paddled up a narrow, ditch- 
like stream to the very rim of 
the big Nueces Salina. Julio 
reiterated his assertion that this 
was the place where he had 
seen old nest mounds. It was 
a broad V-shaped salt - flat, 
now dry and the entire surface 
cracked open by the sun, so 
that it was criss-crossed with 
little wrinkles and miniature 
ravines, an endless pattern of 
tiny chasms and gullies. We 
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had come into it near the head 
of one of the long arms 80 
that the lower end or tip of 
this inverted V lay away from 
us at some distance. Julio 
pointed that way and all four 
of us started walking. Neither 
Julio nor Rafael was used to 
this kind of cross-country romp 
apparently, and they soon fell 
far to the rear. The sun was 
blazing down and reflecting 
mercilessly from the surface of 
the salina, where a dull white 
crust of salt still clung. We 
made the turn at the tip of 
the V and trudged on, the other 
arm of the flat stretching before 
us like a desert. Half-way down 
we waited for our exhausted 
guides, and then kept pace 
with them for the next mile 
or so. This brought us to an 
irregular shore-line of the salina, 
with a background of dead 
trees, killed by repeated doses 
of salt water, their bare trunks 
white against the coppery sky. 
Here Julio began talking rapidly 
in Spanish and gesticulating. 
Arturo turned to me with a 
weary but triumphant grin and 
said, ‘‘ Over there are the old 
nes’ moun’s!” I could see 
nothing, but walked on to where 
Julio was pointing. The dry 
bed of the salina was heaped 
and mottled with hundreds of 
low circular mounds. I could 
see at once that they were 
merely the heaps of mud that 
remain after flamingoes have 
fed, as they often do, by dancing 
round and round in one spot, 
their feet digging a regular 
trench on the outside of the 
circle and their bills, on which 
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they pivot, working the mud 
in the centre until it is heaped 
into a low mound. I looked 
at Julio and shook ..y head. 
His watery eyes were watching 
me and showed at once that he 
understood, but I could not 
decide if he had really thought 
these were old nests or if it 
had been a case of deliberate 
deception. In any event, our 
long trip had been for naught 
and I was feeling somewhat 
let down. I could have cheer- 
fully booted old Julio where 
his ragged pants had the most 
patches, but it would have 
done nothing to improve our 
circumstances. 

After another couple of days 
exploring other parts of the 
delta, without learning anything 
conclusive about the nesting- 
place of the flamingoes, we 
went back to town. As our 


little craft nosed up to the 
same stone quay from which 
we had set out, a man on the 
shore shouted something at us 


in an excited manner. Arturo 
shouted back and the man 
went on with a long, rapid 
account that included much arm 
waving and other gestures of 
a dramatic nature. I had been 
in Cuba often enough to learn 
to keep my blood pressure down 
to normal in the face of the 
most violent goings-on, but this 
had all the earmarks of some- 
thing really serious. Then 
Arturo, who had been listen- 
ing open-mouthed, turned to 
me with round eyes and said, 
in his inevitable, idiomatic 
American, ‘‘ There ees a revolu- 
tion! Baptista has seized the 
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government in Habana an’ the 
president has fled! We mus’ 
get to the town at once an’ 
see wha’s cooking!” 

It was all too true. Shortly 
after we had set off for the 
Cauto, there had been a swift, 
almost bloodless military coup. 
President Prio was an exile 
in Mexico, and General Baptista, 
who had been one of several 
presidential candidates in the 
forthcoming elections, was in 
charge. It was a special blow 
to me; for Dr Agramonte, the 
leading candidate, was head of 
the Zoology Department at the 
University and, if elected, could 
have been expected to take a 
realistic attitude towards the 
conservation of the _ wild-life 
resources of the island, includ- 
ing flamingoes, an official interest 
much needed in Cuba. We 
hastened through the town, 
where crowds were gathered 
uncertainly in the streets, I 
to my hotel and Arturo to his 
home. 

After a hot bath and a 
change of clothes, I met Arturo 
again and we walked along to 
the Plaza. Here excitement 
was at fever pitch. In the 
centre of the Plaza there is 
a large bandstand type of struc- 
ture, fashioned in what I took 
to be an Arabic style, with a 
huge dome and long rows of 
Arabic symbols on the support- 
ing columns. I suppose the 
significance of this is that the 
Province is called Oriente. Two 
men were using it as a dais, 
making impassioned speeches to 
two different crowds, one on 
each side. Others moved through 
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the crowds giving out printed 
handbills. Arturo read them 
to me. They were signed by 
various political parties and 
called on all Cubans to rise 
and resist the “ruthless dic- 
tator.”” The speakers on the 
dais were evidently saying much 
the same thing. Now and then 
there were cheers, but on the 
whole the crowd seemed dazed 
and uncertain. Police officers 
stood by, obviously apprehen- 
sive. On a side street a group 
of students was gathering, while 
a man in a black homburg hat 
and perched precariously on a 
high iron fence harangued 


them, amid wild huzzahs. I 
had read of such events but 
never expected to be an eye- 
witness of them. Fortunately, 
Arturo was of the same mind 
as myself, being quite content 
to observe while taking no part 


in the proceedings. 

In response to the shouted 
imprecations of the man in the 
black hat, the mob of students 
started marching towards the 
Plaza, and the police simply 
stood to one side, although 
there was quite a force of 
them. My friend carefully ex- 
plained that many in the excited 
mob probably had guns while 
the police had only clubs. This 
appeared to be true. 

Now the tumult in the Plaza 
mounted rapidly and an ex- 
plosion of some sort seemed 
imminent. All at once, across 
the park, a different sound was 
heard, followed by a sudden 
hush that fell like a low whisper 
over the entire crowd. Then 
we could see that people were 
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running, headlong and with 
strange, frightened expressions 
on their faces. Men stumbled 
and fell, tripping over one 
another or barging blindly into 
benches and shrubbery and then 
leaping up and running again, 
some of them leaving hats or 
coats where they dropped them. 
At the back of this suddenly 
terror-stricken crowd we could 
see the uniformed figures of 
troops on horseback, each swing- 
ing a bare sabre or brandishing 
@ service revolver. The Army 
had evidently decided to break 
up the demonstration before it 
got out of hand. Arturo and I, 
after one glance, scattered with 
the rest. I fell over only one 
park bench getting away ! 
Later in the day I learned 
that the main airport at Havana, 
Rancho Boyeros, had been taken 
over by Baptista’s men and 
that all international flights 
were cancelled. I could not 
leave the country; neither was 
I able to get messages out. 
Banks were closed down and 
most business places, excepting, 
of course, the bars. In one of 
them, over a cold bottle of 
cerveza, & citizen I had talked 
with before told me in halting 
English, “We are crushed by 
the fact that this—this—could 
happen again to Cuba.” I 
asked what the local Army 
garrison, the authorities in the 
town and the people themselves 
would do about it. My friends 
looked at me sadly. “ Nada!” 
they said. ‘ Everyone,” Arturo 
added, “will be waiting and 
watching.” While thus engaged 
we walked about the now quiet 
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streets. In another cantina I 
was introduced to a large-eyed 
young man with a pallid face, 
@ prominent nose and a shock 
of wavy brown hair. After 
discussing the revolution in 
vehement tones for a few minutes 
he told me that he had a 
brother in New Jersey and that 
he longed to go there himself. 
“T ean seeng,” he confided, 
showing long yellow teeth. ‘I 
could seeng on the radio, no?” 
Arturo turned on a coin-operated 
phonograph and the small room 
reverberated with the overloud 
notes and strumming chords of 
@ Spanish love-song. The young 
man’s large eyes dilated and 
he began singing, clutching his 
narrow chest and exhibiting his 
stained incisors. After listen- 


ing a moment I thought the 
word was certainly ‘“‘ No!” 
Later on, at the hotel, the 


manager, in some agitation, told 
me that a man had been there 
looking for me. The manager 
thought that he was “a kind 
of policeman.” Feeling that 
his excitement was probably 
just Cuban love of dramatics, 
and that it was merely some- 
one from the police wanting 
me to register as a foreigner, 
or something like that, I told 
him not to worry and went 
up to bed. But next morning 
Artnro was much concerned 
when he heard of it—on top 
of other rumours with which 
he was overflowing—and urged 
that I go with him to his 
father-in-law’s sugar plantation 
down the coast, and stay there 
until things simmered down. 
So we clambered aboard a 
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dusty and already overcrowded 
omnibus and made the long 
hot journey south. No one 
questioned us. 

I was now farther away from 
flamingoes than ever, but there 
was nothing to do but make 
the best of it. The foothills 
of the Sierra Maestra in that 
region are cleared and planted 
with sugar-cane. We passed 
several days wandering about 
the countryside, looking at birds 
and visiting little settlements 
in the hills, some of them quite 
primitive. The revolution and 
the unrest in the town seemed 
far away and these hill people 
seemed almost wholly uncon- 
cerned. At one little place we 
were entertained by a family 
who operated a bakery. In 
a separate building there was 
a huge, and ancient, brick-and- 
clay oven, and when we entered 
they were just pulling out great 
trays of gingerbread. One of 
the sons, a good-looking boy 
of ten or twelve, stacked the 
loaves into baskets that were 
slung on either side of a gentle 
little horse and, climbing on 
to the beast’s rump, set off 
along the winding, hillside trails 
to sell the bread from village 
to village. 

As we were having coffee 
with our host in the main 
room of his dwelling, we noticed 
that a small, battery-operated 
radio occupied a position of 
some prominence. Yes, he told 
us, the radio was a great com- 
fort, especially the baseball 
games. I already knew that 
most Cubans are enthusiastic 
baseball fans and, as if to 
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bear this out, on the wall of 
the room were three or four 
small religious pictures and 
several very large photographs 
of famous Cuban baseball stars. 
We talked a little about the 
national game and scarcely men- 
tioned the revolution at all. 
The ostrich, I said to myself, 
is certainly a most ubiquitous 
species ! 

In spite of the pleasant 
nature of this unexpected inter- 
lude I was anxious to get home. 
It had been my original plan 


Il. 


It was more than a year 
later when I returned to Cuba. 
Conditions there were far from 
tranquil, but persistent rumours 
had been reaching me of a 
flamingo nesting-place on one 
of the bays along the north 
coast—the region I had meant 
to visit the previous season— 
and, like Tartarin, the moment 
arrived when I had to go. 
By prior arrangement I was 
met by Erasmo, a Havana 
taxi-driver who hailed from a 
village near the coast and who 
claimed to know exactly where 
the flamingoes nested, a refrain 
that by now had a familiar 
and slightly unpleasant ring. 
But friends who had talked 
with Erasmo insisted that he 
knew whereof he spoke, and 
as his information dove-tailed 
rather well with other rumours, 
I found myself borne along with 
the tide. 

My new friend was visiting 
his family in the vicinity, but 
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to cover the bays and cayos 
along a portion of the north 
coast as far as Cayo Romano, 
but the revolution seemed, at 
that time, an uncertain quantity, 
and I felt it would be wise to 
postpone any farther wander- 
ings along isolated fringes of 
the Oran coast. So, when 
word reached us that inter- 
national flights had been re- 
sumed, I made my way by 
various stages to Camagiiey and 
eventually found space on @ 
flight to Miami. 


on my arrival he gave himself 
entirely to the business of show- 
ing me the flamingo colony. 
Our first stop was a little place 
on the coast called Piloto, over- 
looking Bahia de Gloria. It is 
a cluster of fishermen’s thatched 
huts built round a larger edifice 
containing rooms and a large 
bar serving rum and beer. After 
we had unloaded our gear the 
first hitch occurred. The boat 
captain, who was to meet us 
there, one Miguel, was still off 
in one of his boats and no 
one seemed to know when he 
would be back. Another boat, 
a large sloop, lay at anchor 
near the wharf, but her crew 
was also among the missing. 
Eventually, in mid-afternoon, 
two smiling negro boys came 
in and were soon talking in 
animated fashion with Erasmo. 
It seemed that they were the 
crew of the sloop and Miguel 
had instructed them to carry 
on in his absence. 
02 
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It was blowing briskly out 
of the east, the direction in 
which we must proceed, but 
without further loss of time 
we clambered aboard and set 
sail. Both Erasmo and Pupo, 
his son, immediately became 
seasick. 

The two boys who made 
up the crew were known as 
**Monono ” and “ Vikini” and 
they were brothers. Erasmo 
told me, very gravely, that, 
“They are not exactly white 
but some kind of native. A 
little mixed up.” As a matter 
of fact, both were quite black 
and kinky-haired. Erasmo then 
asked Monono, the elder, if 
he was a Cuban. To which 
Monono replied, very serious 
of mien, ‘‘ Yes, I am a Cuban, 
but I don’t know what my 
brother is.” Erasmo translated 
this for my benefit and we 
laughed uproariously, both boys 
joining in, even if they did 
not know what the joke was 
all about. 

The sloop was named the 
February 24th, after one of Cuba’s 
Independence Days. Twenty- 
five feet over-all, she was gaff- 
rigged and open-hulled, except 
for a tiny, unventilated cuddy 
in the bow where the boys 
slept. After beating to wind- 
ward the rest of the day we 
anchored on the far side of 
the bay, in the lee of Punta 
Robalo on Cayo Guajaba. There 
we had a typical meal of beans 
and rice, sweet-potatoes, fried 
bananas and strong Cuban 
coffee, and feeling somewhat 
heavy amidships we lay down 
on the greasy floorboards and 
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prepared to sleep. The breeze 
continued, blowing away most 
of the mosquitoes, but the little 
vessel rolled and wallowed in 
the darkness and the floor- 
boards grew harder with each 
passing hour. Pupo lost his 
supper after a little, but other- 
wise the night passed quietly. 

Early the next morning we 
sighted our first flamingoes, 
small groups of adults flying 
in swift-moving files towards 
Cayo Romano. There was a 
good breeze and we set off 
on a new series of tacks towards 
the ruins of Puerto Viaro, a 
little seaport long since deserted 
and fallen into decay as a 
result of the building of a 
railroad through from Moron 
to Nuevitas. Each time we 
came about, the boys, with 
much laughter at the way we 
all jumped, would shout their 
version of ‘“‘’Ware boom!”’ 
This was ‘‘ Cuidado con bota- 
bara!’ which means the same 
thing. They gave loud and 
emphatic emphasis to the last 
two syllables. Finally, off 
Mojarra Island, we came up 
into the wind, dropped our 
sail and Vikini threw the anchor 
overboard. We had arrived. 
From here, I was told, we 
could reach the flamingo colony 
by small boat. But all I saw 
was water and sunlit sky and 
mangrove: Not a flamingo in 
sight ! 

It was still early in the 
day, so Erasmo proposed that 
we eat before journeying into 
the swamp. Naturally I agreed; 
for I wanted a contented boat’s 
crew if the going was to be 
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as hot and uncomfortable as 
I expected it to be. A tarpaulin 
was stretched over the botabara 
and then, still in no hurry, we 
all piled into the small boat, 
equipped with a gill net, and 
pushed into the edge of the 
mangroves looking for fish. A 
number of fair-sized barracudas 
were seen, but our only catch 
was @ small mojarra. Back 
aboard, with the sun blazing 
down on us from directly over- 
head, we sat round beneath 
the tarpaulin while Erasmo pre- 
pared another rice and fried 
banana meal, embellished with 
warm Cuban beer and café solo. 
Vikini played tuneless airs on 
@ mouth-organ and everyone 
talked and ate heartily, despite 
the heat. With these people 
there is always a great deal 
of talk—endless talk. Regard- 


less of an uncertain economy, 


political unrest, bad weather 
or a leaky boat, they can always 
talk and laugh. <A happy, care- 
free, courageous lot. 

At length, further delay being 
out of the question, we set off 
in the small boat and began 
a slow, hot, mosquito-plagued 
run into the swamp. I am sure 
that the almost total absence of 
flamingo flocks along the outer 
shore, or flying back and forth 
overhead, as one would expect 
in the vicinity of an active 
colony, worried Erasmo, al- 
though he said nothing. But 
I sensed a reluctance on his 
part to move on into the swamp 
and resolve the question upper- 
most in all our minds. 

However, as we wound through 
the narrow mangrove channels, 
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with Monono picking the way 
with the unerring skill of long 
practice, all of us began to 
feel the rising excitement that 
always comes with the moment 
of arrival at a long -sought- 
after goal. I could feel it 
very strongly myself; for I 
had been searching for a Cuban 
flamingo colony for so long 
that its discovery now meant 
much more than it had at 
the outset. And in the faces 
of my companions I could 
see a similar fever, for this 
sort of thing is strangely con- 
tagious. But when we emerged 
from beneath the final canopy 
of mangroves and shoved our 
way out into the open desola- 
tion of the swamp proper, I 
could see at once that some- 
thing was wrong. The swamp 
had once supported a heavy 
growth of black mangroves, but 
these had evidently been killed 
by repeated doses of salt water, 
possibly a result of a shift in 
the course of the nearby river, 
which had allowed the tide 
to overflow its banks and cover 
the area. Now only the stark 
skeletons of trees remained, 
their trunks bleached white by 
salt and sun so that not a green 
leaf was visible as far as the 
eye could see. But, more desol- 
ate even than this was the 
obvious fact that there were no 
flamingoes. Not one red feather, 
nor the sound of a single flamingo 
voice! 

The bottom was a soft, black 
mud, doubtless alluvial in char- 
acter, and so matted with 
dead mangrove roots that walk- 
ing proved extremely difficult. 
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Nevertheless, we clambered over- 
board and, after striking off in 
a westerly direction for several 
hundred yards, came upon un- 
deniable evidence that this had 
been, no more than @ year 
since, a thriving flamingo city. 
For there were the deserted 
nest mounds, hundreds of them, 
standing well above the surface 
of the water and spread out 
over @ considerable area. Last 
year, my unhappy guides told 
me, this very place had been 
alive with flamingoes, a heavenly 
sight, brilliantly red in the sun- 
light, a vision of loveliness! 
I could well believe it; for 
there were no less than two 
thousand mounds, far more than 
I had expected to find in the 
whole of Cuba. But this year 


there were no birds, that was 


all too clear. 

Then I saw the nets. They 
were old fishing-nets stretched 
between bare tree-trunks or poles 
shoved into the soft mud. In 
one, scarcely recognisable, was 
what remained of the body of 
a young, half-grown flamingo. 
These nets, the boys readily 
explained, were used to capture 
the young birds before they 
were large enough to fly. Oh, 
yes, they had helped in this 
capture. Each year the flamin- 
goes nested here, and each year, 
when the young were the right 
size, the nets were spread and 
several hundred birds driven 
into them and caught. Some 
alive, some dead, all to be 
sold or eaten. Not many— 
four hundred, five hundred per- 
haps. A good haul was made 
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last year. Strange that none 
had nested this season. It 
was mid-May and ordinarily 
they should have hatched most 
of their chicks by now. What 
could have happened ? 

I thought I knew what had 
happened. There had been one 
raid too many. I had found 
my Cuban flamingo colony— 
one year too late! 

Would the birds return to 
this unlucky site? Would the 
deeply etched influence of their 
long-established behaviour-pat- 
terns overcome, once more, the 
panic, the death, the fear and 
the frustrating emotional distress 
these repeated raids must have 
occasioned? I sat dejectedly on 
an abandoned nest mound—a 
beautiful mound of black mud 
set with purple venus shells 
that glistened hopefully in the 
bright sun—and I pondered this 
imponderable equation. My dis- 
appointed and now somewhat 
bewildered friends stood awk- 
wardly in the mud, fingering 
the torn nets and sharing my 
distress, even if they did not 
fully understand it. At any 
rate, I thought, we now know 
where the flamingoes will build 
their nest on the Cuban coast, 
if permitted to do so and if 
allowed to rear their young in 
peace. Perhaps, with this know- 
ledge as a new starting-point, 
something can be done to 
provide these lovely and harassed 
creatures with the protection and 
security they need so desperately. 

“It’s too bad,’ I told my 
friends, ‘“‘that the flamingoes 
can’t stage their own revolution.” 
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It was not unusual for a lad 
to receive a signet-ring, bearing 
the crest of the family to which 
he belonged, for a twenty-first 
birthday present; in fact, it 
was almost a rite. The age of 
twenty-one brought new respon- 
sibilities ; shortly afterwards the 
lad would leave the nest and 
wander out into the world. He 
might just as well be equipped 
with something to remind him 
of his family and home ; all the 
same it would be just as well to 
see that the ring fitted. 

There, in a neat little box 
upon the breakfast-table, was 
the ring on this sunny morning 
of May. It weighed heavily, 
and upon its face a bear ram- 
pant was engraved in reverse. 
As it slipped onto the little 
finger of the left hand—no 
other finger would do—it caught 
the sunlight and glistened as it 
never glistened afterwards; for 
this was the first time it had 
entered the world in earnest. 

The Summer Term at Cam- 
bridge was just starting: the 
chestnuts were heavy in green 
and in flower, the river was at 
its best, the nesting kingfishers 
darting up the banks with sharp 
‘* peep-peeps.”” May Week lay 
ahead and also—er, exam- 
inations—final ones that would 
disclose to solicitous parents 
whether three expensive years 
had resulted in a sufficiency of 
scholastic achievement to enable 
one to place the letters ‘‘ B.A.” 


after one’s name, or whether 
those three years had been 
absorbed by the counter-attrac- 
tions which Cambridge, like the 
sirens, proffered with shame- 
less abandon. The truth could 
not be hidden longer, the day 
of reckoning was at hand. Still 
it was not at hand for another 
six weeks. A birthday was a 
birthday, a twenty - first was 
more than a birthday, and 
the ring beckoned. The Otter 
Hounds were meeting at Grant- 
chester. ... 

It was @ morose business 
afterwards searching in the 
windows of the tailors’ estab- 
lishments for a name upon the 
paper notices, pinned to evening 
trousers or to a display of fancy 
waistcoats. Those paper notices 
bore the examination lists; the 
lists displayed the names of the 
successful; the names of the 
unsuccessful did not appear. 
There was only one name on 
that particular morning that 
mattered in the world. It 
appeared upon no list flaunted 
in the sunlit windows of King’s 
Parade, or of those in darker 
Trinity Street, or pinned upon 
the notice-board at the top of 
the Senate House steps. Arsenic 
or a revolver? Arsenic was per- 
haps the less messy of the two. 

Retribution followed speedily. 
There was to be another term 
at Cambridge upon an allow- 
ance which was halved, and in 
the meantime exile for the Long 
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Vacation. The ring and its 
owner were to travel to Bavaria 
in the meanest circumstances to 
lodge with an impoverished Graf, 
himself drained of his substance 
in World War I. The Graf was 
to see to it that study was 
pursued each day ; and in order 
that the temptations of counter- 
attraction should not foster any 
scope, there was to be but ten 
shillings a week available to 
spend, and ten shillings only. 

Eleven German marks spread 
over a week did not offer a great 
deal of return. They got the 
owner of the ring as far as the 
local swimming - bath, where, 
homesick, rather ashamed and 
very despondent, he tried to 
erase the memory of the morn- 
ing’s eternal “ich bin, du bist, 
er ist.’ The swimming-bath was 
fun; set in a forest of fir-trees 
it was even paradise. 

But there was a swimming- 
race. The prize was a tennis- 
racquet. The ring and its 
owner entered for the race. 
One of his few athletic accom- 
plishments was the ability to 
swim. He could sometimes 
swim quite fast. On this occa- 
sion he swam a great deal 
faster than the other starters in 
the race; for holiday-making 
Bavarians from Munich knew 
not the marvels of the crawl. 

But at what expense! For 
at the end of the race the ring 
was not upon the little finger of 
the left hand. The sharp under- 
water turn at the end of the 
bath, the slippery wet finger, 
the quick over-arm move of a 
deft stroke had tossed the ring 
into the water and it had sunk 
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to the muddy, slimy bottom of 
the bath. What use a racquet 
to a person who did not play 
tennis, or could not even explain 
that he did not play? Invita- 
tions to play showered in, but 
all the owner of the ring could 
do was to save his eleven marks 
each week so that he could 
return to the swimming - bath 
and surface-dive in search of 
his companion, the ring, which 
he never found. 

A few months later the tailors’ 
shops of Cambridge were once 
again full of lists; lists which 
now bore the final examination 
results of the Michaelmas term. 
On each one was the name—the 
only name that mattered on 
that particular day—in King’s 
Parade, in Trinity Street, on the 
board outside the Senate House 
for all to see. Good King 
George V. was on the throne 
and the band played. Smiles 
were everywhere and the next 
day the Fitzwilliam killed their 
fox after a sharp run of forty- 
five minutes and the owner of 
the name was up to hold the 
huntsman’s horse. And, let it 
not be forgotten, there was 
another ring. This time it was 
to be “ until death us do part.” 


It was shortly afterwards that 
a curt notice from the War 
Office, drawing attention to the 
Gazette, proclaimed a Commis- 
sion in the Army, and not long 
after this, again, another curt 
note arrived with the news that 
it was “India.” Great was 
the excitement. Two months’ 
joining-leave was spent hunting 
foxes and hunting for uniforms, 
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great-coats, camping equipment, 
guns, breeches, topees, uniform- 
cases and the like. 

‘Now in many ways the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge provided 
meticulous guidance on what 
was done and what was not. 
For instance, I was fully aware 
that a white tie should not have 
a buckle at the back; that a 
scarlet evening coat should not 
be worn out of the season; that 
spurs should hide the counter- 
seam of a boot, and that the 
buckle of a boot-garter should 
lie snugly against the buttons 
of the breeches. But about the 
form in the Army or in India I 
had not the remotest notion. 
The reason was that I was the 
very first member of the family 
to enter the Army. Nor did I 
know anyone who could give me 
any advice on the subject. 


Yet there were the military 
tailoring establishments of Sack- 
ville Street and Saville Row, 
and the less pretentious houses 
near Covent Garden. They were 


full of ideas. I need have no 
worry. Captain Lord John So- 
and-so had just ordered this; the 
Honourable Augustus What’s- 
his-name had just returned to 
the 31st Hussars in Jubbulpore 
with that, and I must have both. 
And anyway what a nice ring I 
was wearing; Major Viscount 
Who-d’you-call-’im had one very 
like it, possibly a little larger ; 
still it was always safer to be on 
the modest side. All the same 
the Viscount invariably had the 
best of good taste. He had, for 
instance, just ordered a hackney- 
lounge coat in white sharkskin 
for pig-sticking : was I going to 
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be stationed anywhere near pig- 
sticking country? If so, I was 
strongly advised to have a 
similar one made. That being 
the case a white solar helmet 
with a red lining was the only 
type of head-gear that could be 
recommended as correct attire 
to go with the coat. It went 
on interminably. Frock-coated 
gentlemen with charming and 
persuasive manners saw me 
coming from a mile off and I 
blessed the ever-ready help that 
they smilingly offered as a sop 
to my ignorance of affairs mili- 
tary and of affairs in the East. 

It was the snip, a transport 
chartered by the War Office and 
riding to her moorings off Birk- 
enhead, that produced the first 
material touch of realism; for 
before a month was out she 
would rest on those same 
steamy, sunny blue waters of 
Bombay harbour that lapped the 
steps of the Gateway of India. 

The journey passed pleasantly 
enough. An occasional glance 
at the treasured ring, hard and 
fast upon the little finger of the 
left hand, produced pangs of 
home-sickness which were soon 
dispelled by enthralling visits 
to Gibraltar, the boulevards of 
Marseilles and the agonising 
prostration of three days’ sea- 
sickness upon an unusually 
rough Mediterranean, when the 
screw of the ship, apparently 
more out of the water than in 
it, sent a shuddering “‘ thock— 
thock—thock ” the length and 
breadth of the hull. 

During the journey the sun 
came ever closer. A lot of time 
was spent among new com- 
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panions, some of whom knew 
about India from parents; others, 
like myself, abysmally ignorant. 
Books were exchanged expound- 
ing new wonders; but for me 
the only pages of interest were 
those on which were printed 
tales of the “‘ Mighty Boar.” 
Wardrop and Baden-Powell 
were read from cover to cover, 
and read again. I became 
acquainted on paper with the 
technique of this fearsome form 
of hunting. I knew the differ- 
ence between the Muttra and 
the Kadir Cups; my eyes 
feasted upon the early pictures 
of Lionel Edwards depicting 
hard-bitten lean soldiers hunt- 
ing the boar “over, under or 
through,” and even spearing 
them in mid-stream. I was 
fascinated by ‘ B.-P.’s”’ pen- 


and-ink sketches of terrifying 


situations. Who wouldn’t be! 
A pity that I did not absorb 
more of the details that these 
pictures contained; it would 
have saved a deal of trouble. 

It all happened in Allahabad, 
my first station in India. The 
transport had berthed, good- 
byes had been exchanged and 
the fledglings separated, each 
to travel to his own regiment 
somewhere upon that hot, vast 
peninsula. This time I was 
alone, in a strange form of train 
in a country where everything 
was strange. It all looked very 
bright and very dirty. The 
only time I saw another English- 
man was when I tramped up a 
burning platform to a dining- 
car, humming with fans, to 
feast upon every conceivable 
component that a scraggy 
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*‘ deshi ”’ chicken could produce, 
its soup, its flesh of whipcord, 
its egg in a revolting custard, 
and its liver on toast. The ring 
and I became very close at this 
period, for we were lonely. For 
the most part of that twenty- 
four hour journey, while the 
dust filtered in through the 
shutters of that large, dark- 
shuttered, four-berthed railway 
carriage, the floor awash with 
dirty, dusty water, slopping 
over from the ice - container, 
I explored the pages of the 
‘Pioneer.’ The editorials were 
above my head; I did not 
know what they alluded to. 
The news columns were double- 
Dutch, but here and there I 
clutched at a paragraph about 
the England I had just left. 
Scanning the advertisements, I 
committed to memory what 
seemed to be the current price 
of a horse in rupees, and on 
working out rupees against 
pounds I came to the conclusion 
that I could not afford to buy 
one. Misery. 

In the evening the train 
arrived at Allahabad, and with 
it came contrast; for there, 
standing quite unconcerned in 
the pandemonium, among the 
hurrying, scurrying, dirty mob of 
an Indian railway station, were 
two officers in blue overalls 
and immaculate white mess- 
jackets, buff-coloured fore-and- 
afts cocked on the side of their 
heads. Their badges of rank and 
buttons glittered in the bright 
electric light of the station; they 
seemed unmoved by the Indian 
travelling thousands who must 
needs talk without waiting for 
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answer and always at the tops 
of their voices. 

It seemed but a few moments 
before the horrors of the rail- 
way had been left behind. The 
ecantonment produced a new 
and mellow world. Even in 
the dark order was manifest. 
Regular electrically lit streets, 
neat bungalows, a new smell of 
sweet jasmine and the Mess 
ablaze with polished silver, 
polished tables and welcoming 
smiles. The Regiment, among 
whose number I knew not a 
soul, held out its right hand. I 
grabbed it gratefully, not for- 
getting the consolation of the 
ring on my left. 

No one could have been kinder 
to a newcomer, one who did not 
know the ways of the Army, but 
who, poor chap, had had the 


ghastly misfortune to have crept 
in at the back door from a 
world which only knew dons, 


proctors and boat-races. Still, 
news seemed to have travelled. 
If I knew nothing about the 
Regiment, the Regiment at 
least seemed to know something 
about me. 

Hardly had I arrived before 
I was approached by the senior 
subaltern, a person whose 
presence demanded respect only 
after that of the Colonel or the 
Adjutant. 

‘“* Here, young feller,” he said, 
“they tell me you’re keen on 
horses and what goes with them. 
Well, we don’t do much of that 
sort of thing in this battalion ; 
to start with, we're all pretty 
broke and, secondly—well, none 
of us are particularly keen on 
equitation. It'd be a good 
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thing if you did something 
about it all the same. Go 
round and call on the Gunner 
Mess. They’re a rattling good 
lot of chaps and Maltravers, of 
the 34th Lancers, lives with 
them. He commands the local 
squadron of Indian cavalry 
from Jhansi. Quite a bit of a 
‘nabob’ in a way; puts on 
a certain amount of dog, but a 
first-class fellow. Says he’ll fix 
you up to go pig-sticking next 
Sunday.” 

Pig-sticking! Here at Allah- 
abad and on Sunday! Oould 
it be true that within three days 
of arrival I was to meet “ The 
Boar—the Boar—the MIGHTY 
Boar!” hear shouts of the 
beaters in the line and feel the 
terrors and thrills of crossing a 
country invariably described as 
being hard as iron, blind and 
full of wells. 

I did not delay. That even- 
ing I jumped on the battered 
bicycle that I had hired from 
the regimental contractors, ever 
anxious to oblige with chits 
of credit which, it was ex- 
plained, need not be honoured 
with expedition. I pedalled off 
in the gathering dark, during 
the comparative cool, along the 
damp straight roads of the 
station, upon which the canton- 
ment water-cart had just laid 
the dust. 

Seared stiff and perspiring 
profusely, I entered the Gunner 
Mess with visiting cards and 
wrote my name in the book. 
A smiling subaltern took charge 
of me, gave me a drink, and 
after about fifteen minutes of 
faltering platitudes grasped the 
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fact that I would like to pay 
my respects to the dread 
Captain Maltravers. 

‘Oh, Maltravers ; oh, I expect 
he’s in his bungalow across the 
way.” He strolled across the 
Mess to the verandah and 
roared, ‘‘ Derek! There’s a 
chap here wants the pleasure of 
your company; what’s it to 
be? The usual ?” 

I shivered. I was aghast 
that such little respect should 
be paid to so great a man— 
@ man who commanded a 
squadron of Indian cavalry and 
who was in the position to 
thrust a spear into one’s hand 
—a man who could “put on 
dog.” ‘* Derek ” indeed ! 

A roar echoed back across 
the compound. ‘“ You ought 
ter know by now. Who is it, 
blast "im? I’m in me bath. 
Tell ’im ter wait. Bearer! Ider 
ao. Jaldi.” 

I trembled. The thought of 
having disturbed this great 
man at so personal an hour 
immersed in the sanctity of his 
bathroom horrified me. This 
was the end. There would be 
no pig-sticking now on Sunday. 

‘** Oh, I say,” I muttered, “I 
mean—well, you know, I mean 
—well—er, you shouldn’t have 
done that, sir! Having his 
bath and all that sort of thing!” 

It was scarcely a minute after 
this that a tall dark figure, just 
like those drawn by “ Snaffles,’’ 
Lionel Edwards and “ B.-P.,” 
appeared attended by the 
“clink, clink” of box - spurs. 
Yes, there was the short mous- 
tache, there were the legs for a 
boot poured into a pair of blue 
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overalls which bore the double 
yellow Lancer stripe, there was 
the figure, six foot of it, lean, 
wiry and weighing nothing. A 
glance at his dark smiling face 
with its long, protruding lower 
jaw, the short clipped dark 
moustache, the immaculate 
black hair, and suddenly I 
thought, ‘‘Good heavens, a 
Hapsburg—King Alphonso of 
Spain!’ As I rose rapidly, it 
flashed through my mind that 
this was undergraduate irrever- 
ence and profanity. Bad form. 
There could be no room for such 
sophistication or impertinence in 
the Army. This was not King 
Alphonso of Spain, it was God. 

In my agitation I seized the 
ring and gave it a twist. I had 
to clutch at this, my only 
friend at a moment when 
my little world was about to 
crash about my ears, at a 
moment when the Commander 
of a hundred and twenty - five 
bearded Lancers was about to 
pronounce the verdict upon one 
unworthier than the meanest 
Sweeper; one whose _ inad- 
vertent temerity had caused 
the greatest inconvenience. 

I need not have worried. All 
this great captain said was, 
‘* Heard about you. Yer glass 
isempty. Comin’ pig-stickin’ on 
Sunday, eh? Not a bad meet. 
Suppose yer can ride, what?” 


At 4 A.™M., when even the 
crickets were silent, my bearer 
glided into the room with an 
assortment of crockery bought 
from the regimental contractor : 
a brown teapot, a blue milk- 
jug, @ cream sugar-basin and a 
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cold plate, upon which rested the 
most unappetising-looking fried 
egg. This was chota hazri. 
“* Chota hazri—plus,” since the 
egg and slices of stale bread and 
butter had taken the place of 
the minute bananas of the 
United Provinces. 

I needed no waking. I was 
up and in the cement-floored 
bathroom in a flash. Upon a 
chair were laid my new pig- 
sticking garments. I had not 
been able to run to the expense 
of a hackney-lounge coat of 
sharkskin such as that ordered 
by the Viscount, but I had been 
assured that a more unassum- 
ing one in white linen would do 
equally well; and there it hung 
across the back of a chair, the 
white solar helmet with its red 
lining near to it. 

I pedalled off to the church, 
where @ car was waiting in the 
darkness. As the cool breeze 
of the morning touched my face, 
I said to the ring, ‘“‘ We’re there 
or jolly near it.” I felt that all 
the trouble that I had taken 
over my kit had been worth it. 
Polo-boots by a maker beyond 
question, breeches which no one 
could criticise, and of course the 
hackney-lounge coat and solar 
helmet. 

No one seemed very conversa- 
tional in the car on the way out 
to the meet. A gruff greeting 
and that was all as we bumped 
for miles in the darkness, until 
suddenly a streak of dawn con- 
tended with the head-lights for 
pride of place. 

Light was well on the way by 
the time we turned off the road 
towards a grove of mango-trees 
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which appeared to be the only 
distinct feature for miles. 

A number of dark figures 
stood beneath the trees, a fire 
was burning somewhere, there 
were other cars, and baskets of 
straw were hanging from the 
lower branches of the trees. A 
little apart I could see a collec- 
tion of horses. With the light 
increasing every second, I could 
see that these horses were very 
different from what I had ex- 
pected. They did not resemble 
the miserable weedy tonga 
ponies I had seen jobbing in 
hundreds about the streets 
during the last few days. These 
were horses of good substance, 
intelligent heads, lots of rein 
and hard as nails. As they 
switched their tails incessariiy 
and stamped their hoofs resign- 
edly against the flies, which 
little smoke-fires nearby failed 
to discourage, my eyes bulged 
at their “tack.” Their legs 
seemed all smothered in boots 
and coronet - boots, and great 
breast - plates encircled their 
fronts. Double bridles and 
martingales seemed the order 
of the day. 

I could scarce tear my eyes 
away from this sight. There, 
standing at the heads of three 
or four of these horses, were 
immaculately turned-out Indians 
in khaki shirts, starched stiff 
as cardboard, khaki breeches, 
puttees and spurs. They had 
lances in their hands. Were 
these the sowars of the Bengal 
Lancers ? 

Maltravers approached with 
but a nod, looking more a scion 
of the Hapsburgs than ever. 
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He had just passed me by when 
he suddenly whipped round and 
stared at me. That great jaw 
of his dropped, the lower teeth 
protruded a bit more and he 
suddenly took me by the arm 
and rushed me behind the syces, 
sowars and horses. 

‘Great heavens, lad, where 
on earth did you think up that 
rig? Quick, take that coat off, 
and that blue shirt too. The 
Commissioner ‘ll fair bust him- 
self if he sees you like that. 
This ain’t a Government House 
Garden Party, yer know. My 
fault, I suppose I ought to have 
told you; you’ve got to 
camouflage yerself a bit fer 
this game. Oo-o-0-0-h Takliffe 
Khan, ider ao.” One of the 
sowars holding the lances 
handed over his horse and came 
across at the double. 

What followed in conversation 
I can only surmise. But it was 
the matter of a moment before 
I found myself putting on the 
sowar’s khaki shirt, stiff as card- 
board, while he, bare-chested, 
held at arm’s length my blue 
shirt and the treasured hackney- 
lounge coat of white linen. 

Maltravers scanned the results 
of his handiwork. ‘“ That'll do. 
Boots and breeches ’ll get by— 
but what the hell are we goin’ 
ter do about that hat affair? 
Can’t hunt bare-headed.” He 
suddenly seized the prized solar 
helmet, bent down and plas- 
tered its beautiful glossy white 
finish with filthy, khaki mud 
from a drying pool at hand. 
“Here, you can finish it,’ he 
beckoned to me; ‘‘ then come 
along and meet the others. 
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O God ...!” He turned on 


his heels and left me aghast. 
“Oh, God, yes,” I thought; 
“oh, Covent Garden; oh, Vis- 
count this and the Honourable 
Oh, that depraved and 
body of counter- 


that. 
shameless 
jumpers ! ” 

As I cleaned the sticky mud 
off my hands I caught sight of 
the ring and, inwardly clutching 
at some aspect of comfort, mut- 
tered, ‘ Well, you’re all right 
at any rate. They can’t say 
anything about you.” 

I crept round behind the 
trees hoping that nobody would 
notice me, but wondering what 
would happen, on the other 
hand, if anybody did. A cheery 
hail of, ‘‘Come on, young feller, 
we must get mounted now,” 
and I was swept into the midst 
of a group of fellows all turned 
out much the same. Polo-boots 
mostly showing scars of honour; 
breeches, some with leather 
patches over the knee but of 
impeccable cut; @ khaki shirt 
and a “ pig- sticker’ topee 
covered with minute khaki quilt- 
ing. Stuck in the side of some 
of these hats were tufts of hair 
from the hackles of a boar—the 
sign, I had read, that the wearer 
had at one time or another got 
a ‘first spear.” I wondered 
then if I should ever achieve the 
honour of being able to “ put 
one up.” 

Maltravers quickly introduced 
me to the other members of the 
Tent Club. There was the 
Commissioner, the Agent of the 
local railway, the Doctor, the 
Military Adviser to the local 
States Forces, a number of 
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Gunners and two tall, immacu- 
late and handsome Risaldars. 

A horse was led towards me, 
and Maltravers said with a grin, 
“Try your luck on that. He’ll 
look after you; send him along 
as hard as you like. He belongs 
to the King. Watch out for the 
saddle, though; far more im- 
portant, that belongs to me!” 

As I followed the others, 
taking up my leathers a couple 
of holes, the feel of this horse, 
I realised even then, was some- 
thing that I was not accustomed 
to. It responded to the lightest 
aids. A touch of the lower leg 
sent him away from it and just 
a feel on the reins produced a 
flexion—bit of a change from 
the rather wooden old hunters 
which had carried me so nobly 
across the heavy ploughs of 
Cambridgeshire. 

Maltravers dropped back and 
handed me a hog-spear, explain- 
ing the technique of its use. 

** 'You’re coming in my heat 
and [ll put you wise and tell 
you what to do. If you get on 
the line of a pig, drop your 
reins, sit down and cram on 
like the wind. If he’s in front 
of you he’s your business, stick 
to ‘im like a leech. Don’t 
bother about what’s in the way, 
the quod’ll look after that. If 
the pig goes to the right or left 
somebody else’ll look after ’im. 
If yer get on your own it’s up 
ter you. Jest shout ‘On—On 
—On’ and ride.” 

By this time we had reached 
the sandy bank of a river in low 
water. Ranged in an orderly 
line for three hundred yards in 
the yellow Kadir grass at right 
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angles to it were countless 
coolies armed with lathis. They 
made not a sign. The pig- 
stickers were on the move by 
now and had broken up into 
heats of threes and fours, trot- 
ting off to take up position. 

We got under cover of a 
lonely thorn-tree well ahead of 
the line. A shot went off some- 
where and pandemonium broke 
out as the line moved forward 
towards us. Never was there 
such a din. It couldn’t have 
been louder and yet — Great 
Scott !—it could. Suddenly at 
the right end of the line the 
shouts and cries rose in cres- 
cendo. A goal might have been 
scored at the Wembley Stadium. 
Just as suddenly three horses 
in the distance sprang to life. 
I had never seen anything like 
it. You could not see the move- 
ment of their legs, but their 
bodies and their riders shot 
along the top of the grass like 
bullets and they rapidly dis- 
appeared into the blue. 

The line had halted, and it 
was not ten minutes before the 
three members of that heat 
appeared in the distance and 
took up position again. 

A murmur passed down the line 
—Maltravers shifted in the saddle 
and became attentive. ‘“‘ Pity it 
got away,” he muttered; “a big 
pig they say. Now watch out; 
there’s usually pig in this patch.” 

A whistle had blown: the 
line was on the move again plus 
the noise. 

And then, and then, between 
my horse’s ears which suddenly 
cocked like a flash, yellow grass 
began to quiver thirty yards 
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away as though a gust of wind 
had kissed it, and a great dirty 
shape appeared—‘‘ the Boar— 
the Boar—the Mighty Boar.” 

A glance from Maltravers 
stifled a ‘ view hullo’ half-way 
up my gullet. He just gathered 
up his reins. No one in the 
heat moved as that great proud 
fearless King of the Kadir 
trotted on without hurry over 
the sunny broken ground. He 
ignored the uproar of the line, 
and if he had seen us, then we 
were beneath contempt, for he 
deigned not to show a sign. 

Have you ever been taken 
absolutely and completely un- 
awares upon an occasion when 
you knew something was going 
to happen: it did happen: 
yet when it did it gave you the 
surprise of your life? The crisp 
staccato order “ RIDE!” con- 
founded me. Like lightning 
the heat was off and so was 
my horse. Somehow or another, 
the ring and I managed to 
stay in the plate, but it was 
touch and go, and we did not 
get: sorted out until I was horri- 
fied to find I was being left. I 
had my horse hard by the 
head : it surely was not possible 
to cross such hard uneven 
ground at a fully extended 
gallop. My horse was fighting 
for its head; holes, broken 
cracks, thick tufts of grass sped 
by; the other members of the 
heat were disappearing. Yet 
what was it Maltravers had 
said? “Sit down, drop yer 
reins and cram on like the wind.” 

Actuated by the shame of 
being left out of the hunt, and 
feeling warmed up and slightly 
braver, I followed that advice, 
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astonished that a horse could 
ever keep his legs at that pace 
over @ country so trappy and 
blind. Gradually the others 
came back to us, and then, oh, 
grace of fortune, they swung 
right-handed and before I knew 
where I was there was a great 
‘““woof, woof”? as something like 
a tank crossed just ahead of me 
and dived into a patch of grass. 
A ery of ‘“‘ Get on with it, ride, 
blarst yer!’’ rang out, and turn- 
ing on the haunches at right 
angles we were off. 

** On—On—On !” I shouted, 
as my good horse got right 
down on the ground, his power- 
ful shoulder keeping me in the 
saddle; on a loose rein, his 
head down, his ears cocked. 
That good horse never left the 
line of the pig. Gradually we 
crept up on those ungainly 
porcine quarters. I began to 
think of my spear; I glanced 
round furtively for the others. 
They were not there. The going 
suddenly became heavy. The 
pig slowed down to a trot. I 
could feel the horse beginning 
to go through deep holding sand, 
the river lay right ahead and yes, 
the pig, a monster, I thought, 
was taking to the water. 

In despair I looked round 
again, but no one seemed to be 
there. What was it? Over, 
under or through? Yes, the 
picture in Wardrop’s book. 
Chaps swam after these pig. 

Already the pig was swim- 
ming, already the laboured 
movement of my horse could be 
felt as he splashed through four 
feet of the Jumna. It was too 
late to stop. I did not want to. 

Thank goodness the Jumna 
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was at its shallowest. I had 
never swum a horse before. I 
thought I could ride (and it was 
not until I had attended the 
Army Equitation School at 
Saugor six years later that I 
realised I could not), but this 
swimming was a new game. In 
retrospect it was a miracle that 
the horse, the ring and I ever 
got across. I interfered with 
his head and he started “ tower- 
ing.” I lost my spear; I was 
kicked, and then I abandoned 
ship. I swam beside the horse 
for a time, somehow managing to 
keep going despite heavy polo- 
boots and spurs, and then caught 
on to the pommel of the saddle. 

The old pig was just in front. 
It seemed as though we were 
gaining, and then he lifted him- 
self clear of the water, stopped, 
hesitated and trotted on to dry 
land just as the horse started to 
bound with his legs on the 
bottom. 

Such is the way of the boar. 
The water seemed to have done 
something to him; for as I 
clambered into a wet slippery 
saddle and gathered up sodden 
reins, he went away as though 
he had not been pressed at all. 
With a vague idea of using a 
stirrup-iron as a weapon—for 
did they not kill kangeroos in 
Australia in this fashion _—we 
galloped into the densest Kadir 
grass on the far bank, but my 
horse made heavy going of it. 

Disconsolately I shortened hold 
on those slippery reins, and as 
I did so something small, yellow 
and scintillating flashed in the 
sunlight and dropped among the 
tufts of grass on the ground. 

No need to look at the little 
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finger of my left hand. I knew. 
I knew that the ring had slipped 
off my sodden wet finger. 

It takes a good while to pull 
up a tired horse on occasions. 
The gallant pig had vanished, 
the horse was done to a turn, 
the ring had gone, there was no 
object in going on. There was 
nothing in sight: no tree, no 
hut, no person. Just the sun, 
the river and the Kadir. Dis- 
mounting with an awful feeling 
of every kind of failure, I 
followed the horse’s tracks back 
in the sand, looking in vain for 
the ring. In spite of the sun, I 
was getting chilled with the 
damp clothing and must have 
been a queer sight. 

Suddenly, passing nearby, @ 
villager strode. He wore a loin- 
cloth, a white puggaree and had 
@ lathi over his shoulder. He 
took no notice of me. He 
seemed intent upon his own 
affairs. A shout attracted his 
attention, and he came towards 
me with a “ Salaam, Sahib” as 
though it was an everyday 
affair to see a horse and @ man 
soaked to the skin, shivering on 
their own out in the blue. 

I realised that I could not 
talk to him nor could I explain 
what was the matter. A rotary 
movement of the index finger 
round the little finger of the 
left hand, a gesture as of some- 
thing falling and an indication 
that it lay on the ground was 
all I could do. The gaon wallah 
looked round a little, shrugged his 
shoulders, said ‘‘Salaam, Sahib” 
once again, and went his way. 

By this time a country boat 
had appeared on the river ‘full 
of excited pig-stickers. 
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‘* Heavens, lad,’ cried one, 
‘‘ you nearly did it that time. 
Do you realise that your horse 
hadn’t been seven - eighted ! 
Fair gave Derek Maltravers a 
turn when you were floundering 
in the middle of the river. He’s 
galloped off as fast as he can to 
the Squadron Office to insure it. 
You know you’re not supposed 
to hunt the King’s horses unless 
they’re insured. That costs you 
seven rupees eight annas a month. 
We all thought that both you 
and the old horse were ‘goners.’ 
Lord, there’d have been a shine 
about that horse if he’d drowned. 
Derek would have been court- 
martialled, most like.” 

I groaned. That I was alive 
was no consolation. There 
would never be any more pig- 
sticking. It did not matter how 
nice these intrepid gentlemen 
were being to me—and they 
were being nice—and the ring 
had gone. 

A dreadful four days of depres- 
sion followed. The whole station 
knew about the episode and I 
spent my time looking for small 
holes to crawl into. Wherever 
I went I felt pointing fingers, 
“There goes the chap who 
nearly got Maltravers court- 
martialled, and worse—he lost 
his pig!” 

Evenings spent alone in my 
barely furnished, hot quarters 
became desperate. I thought I 
could stand it no longer, when 
suddenly my bearer glided in 
without a sound and stood wait- 
ing. I turned round. ‘“ What 
is it, Beni Pershad?’ The 
bearer cleared his throat. 








*‘ Coolie wishing to see Sahib 
on verandah. He coming very 
long way.” 

I pushed my way past the 
bearer and peered into the 
electric - lit verandah. There 
stood the gaon wallah, puggaree 
on his head, loin-cloth, lathi and 
all. He carried his shoes, and a 
filthy rag which he proceeded 
to unravel. I watched, not 
knowing what was coming, when 
something tied on to the end of 
the rag flashed gold in the light 
—the Ringe! 

I snatched it feverishly from 
him with scant courtesy, dashed 
into the bungalow and returned 
with a ten-rupee note which I 
was thrusting into his hand when 
a “clink, clink” of box-spurs 
came up the verandah steps. 

‘** Found yer ring, eh, young 
feller? Well, stranger things 
than that happen in_ the 
‘shiney.’ Here, sign this. Cost 
yer less than you’ve just paid 
that feller. I’ve seven-eighted 
that horse in your name. He’s 
all yours. Not a bad meet next 
Sunday. Be at the church at 
the same time. Yer can swim 
ther length of the Ganges fer all 
I care this time.” A smile, a 
clink of spurs and Maltravers 
was gone. 

I took the ring inside. I put 
it on the little finger of my left 
hand. I picked up a hammer 
I had been hanging pictures 
with, put a bit of folded blotting- 
paper over my finger to lessen 
the pain, placed the finger on 
the edge of a table and hit that 
ring a crack. As I write, it 
smiles at me. 





THE UNRESTING SEA. 


1. THE FORENOON WATCH. 


BY F. H. V. FOWKE. 


THE Pilot opened his eyes. 
He felt disturbed, and well he 
might; for at his elbow, pre- 
cariously balancing a cup of 
mahogany-coloured liquid, stood 
the boatswain’s mate, Whistler, 
busily engaged shouting in his 
ear, “ Navigator, sir! Seven 
o’clock, sir! Nay——” 

“All right, all right,” said 
the Pilot sleepily. ‘‘What’s the 
weather like? No, don’t tell 
me. It feels shocking.” Just 


then a sudden heave of the ship 
sent Whistler flying out of the 
door to the accompaniment of 


crashes from the wardroom 
pantry. ‘“ Tell the steward to 
fetch me some hot water,” 
called the Pilot. ‘ Don’t come 
back.” ‘ Ay, ay, sirr,’’ replied 
Whistler, clumping up the 
ladder. ‘‘ Ye’ll want yer oil- 
skin an’ sou’wester, A’m think- 
in’,’ and with that advice 
disappeared from sight. 

The Pilot turned out and 
shaved with caution. Then he 
pulled on some old seagoing 
uniform and went up top. One 
look through the door of the 
after superstructure was enough. 
He went below again, calling 
for breakfast. ‘‘Do you want 
some tea, sir?’ asked a haggard- 
looking steward. ‘ The weather 
... The wardroom was afloat 
two or three inches deep, and 
the dirty water slopped to and 


fro as the ship rolled. On a pile 
of lashed-up chairs and tables 
in one corner the wardroom cat 
was sleeping peacefully. The 
Pilot remembered that she had 
caused some mirth the evening 
before by sliding right across 
the wardroom, miaowing and 
scratching at the corticine for a 
foothold. Fiddles were fitted to 
the table, and life-lines were 
rigged across the room ; for, the 
weather being so bad, neither 
standing unsupported nor sitting 
afforded much security. 

After drinking his tea and 
swallowing a bread-and-marma- 
lade sandwich, the Pilot put on 
an old greatcoat—for this was 
long before the paymaster be- 
came so generous with loan 
clothing—and on top of that an 
oilskin. His feet were encased 
in sea-boots and several pairs of 
socks, and altogether he was a 
very odd shape. 

The midshipman of the morn- 
ing watch came aft, looking 
cold and miserable. ‘ Quarter 
of an hour, sir,’ he said. He 
nearly added “Thank good- 
ness.” “Till come up with 
you,” replied the Navigator 
politely, and together they slith- 
ered along the coconut matting 
which lay on the slippery iron 
deck. Life-lines had been rigged 
from the after screen, by way 
of the pom-pom platform stan- 
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chions, to the break of the fore- 
castle. They waited until the 
side they were on rolled upwards, 
and then made a wild dash like 
demented strap-hangers on the 
Underground to the first stage. 
By this time the ship had 
started rolling the other way 
and some sea came inboard, but 
up she went again, and with 
another mad rush the Pilot 
reached the shelter of the fore- 
castle, followed breathlessly by 
the midshipman. Great smells 
pervaded this quarter: cooking 
from the galley mixed with rich 
exhalations from the mess-decks 
were exceedingly disagreeable. 
The Pilot reached the bridge 
ladder, which was in a sort of 
square tunnel, and ascended 
vertically. Inserting himself in 
the passage, he began the climb. 
Each time the ship rose, he felt 
himself weighed down with his 
heavy clothes, and as she pitched 
there would be an odd sensation 
of lightness, and he went up 
several rungs at a time. Passing 
through the wheelhouse, where 
the reliefs were closing up for 
the forenoon watch, he climbed 
the ladder to the bridge. 
“There you are at last, 
Pilot!” called out the First 
Lieutenant, welcoming his relief. 
“T can’t think what tempts 
you up here on a morning like 
this!’’ And indeed, the pros- 
pect of four and a half hours up 
here was distinctly grim. All 
round were great grey seas, roll- 
ing toward the land, which lay 
darkly to port. ‘‘ Portugal!” 
shouted the First Lieutenant 
above the blast. ‘‘ Look out!” 
But he need not have warned 
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anyone, and the spray streamed 
on four well-protected backs in- 
stead of down their necks. 

** Course one seven five, seven 
o revs. Divisions in line ahead 
disposed abeam to port, dis- 
tance apart of ships three 
cables, and columns six. Bou- 
dicea ’s already lost a man over- 
board, so watch out. There’s 
steam in two boilers and, so far, 
no trouble. All right?’ The 
Pilot nodded assent. ‘‘ There’s 
the D.R. at eight o’clock,” 
went on the First Lieutenant ; 
* T expect Captain (D) will soon 
hoist his position, so I’ve had 
ours bent on ready. Look, 
there he goes!” A string of 
flags swung up to Captain (D)’s 
yardarm, and spread stiffly in 
the gale. Every ship of the 
eight in the flotilla followed 
suit. ‘‘ Get all those positions 
down,” called the Pilot to the 
Yeoman. 

Soon the First Lieutenant left 
the bridge, and his relief sur- 
veyed the scene. The eight ships 
were steaming in two parallel 
lines of four, headed by their 
respective divisional leaders, 
which could be distinguished 
from the others by a single white 
stripe on the fore funnel. 
Captain (D), in a similar but 
slightly larger ship, was ahead 
between the two pitching, roll- 
ing lines, throwing up great 
clouds of spray each time the 
crowns of his ship’s anchors hit 
the sea, which was often. A 
full gale was blowing from the 
south-west, driving the sea up 
into steep, sharp waves, the 
sort of sea least suited to 
destroyers. The Pilot’s ship 
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was bumping badly, like the 
others, the forepart of the ship 
coming clear of the water, then 
crashing into the hollow of the 
next wave with an enormous 
thump. The Pilot was just 
doing some work on the chart 
when there was that ominous 
shaking which precedes such a 
bump. Quickly he emerged 
from the shelter of the chart 
table; down went the bows 
like a high-speed lift. There 
was a great shock, and the ship 
began to whip so hard that men 
were thrown off their feet. “I 
hope the dome hasn’t come 
off,” thought the Pilot. This 
had happened to other ships in 
less heavy seas than this, so he 
sent the boatswain’s mate down 
to make an investigation. 
**Good morning, Pilot,’ said 
a well-known voice. The Pilot 
turned round and saw the 
Captain standing behind the 
gyro compass. ‘Good morn- 
ing, sir,” he replied, dodging 
some spray. The Captain was 
a red-faced rather snappy lieu- 
tenant-commander. The worse 
the weather, the more coldly 
genial he became. ‘ Snottie!” 
he shouted. “Sir!” answered 
the midshipman of the watch, 
who was extremely unwell. 
What now, he _ thought. 
“Who’s the duty watch?” 
asked the Captain. ‘ Second 
part of starboard,” replied the 
midshipman warily. Cross- 
questioning was one of the 
Captain’s little tortures. “I 
think we ought to have some- 
one in the crow’s-nest, Pilot,” 
remarked the Captain, looking 
at the midshipman. The Pilot 
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did not reply, but took the 
‘hambone’ and began check- 
ing the ship’s station. Involun- 
tarily, the midshipman looked 
up to where the crow’s-nest was 
bucketing dangerously about in 
the sky. But the Captain’s 
object was only to keep the boy 
on the alert ; visibility was quite 
good, though the sky was over- 
cast. 

The gale was increasing in 
force, and the ship was rolling 
tremendously. She was taking 
seas over amidships, so that the 
forepart was isolated from the 
quarterdeck and the officers’ 
cabins. A faint buzzing sounded 
somewhere on the bridge. 
‘** Answer!” shouted the Cap- 
tain to the midshipman. That 
young man had only joined the 
ship two days before sailing, 
and was not yet familiar with 
the significance of every bell- 
push, voice-pipe and telephone 
on the bridge. He lifted the 
first that came to his hand, 
marked ‘Y Gun.’ “ Fore- 
bridge !”’ he shouted hopefully. 
‘“* First Lieutenant here ! ” came 
a faint voice. ‘* Tell the boat- 
swain’s mate to pipe all hands 
off the upper deck.” “ Ay, ay, 
sir,’ replied the midshipman, 
and informed the Pilot. ‘* Quite 
right,” observed the Captain. 
“No need to risk men’s lives 
unnecessarily in this weather.” 

Meanwhile the Pilot, who was 
a large man and at least six feet 
tall, had made himself fast 
round the voice-pipe attached to 
the binnacle, and was swaying 
about with the ship’s motion. 
He found this much less tiring 
than being banged about on 
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sharp corners and trying un- 
successfully to wedge his bulk 
in small corners. Suddenly 
there came an immense roll. 
There was a loud cry of distress 
from the Pilot, and the Captain 
began roaring with laughter. 
The Pilot’s great weight had 
carried away the voice-pipe sup- 
port, and the unfortunate officer 
had been hurled across the 
bridge until brought up all 
standing by the port torpedo- 
sight, which was an exceed- 
ingly knobbly object. ‘‘ Buckets 
of blood!’’ exclaimed the Pilot. 
“ That’s the last time I trust a 
magnetic compass!” and he 
clambered back to the compass 
platform, rubbing his sides. 

‘** Boudicca ’s lost her foretop- 
mast!’ called out the Yeoman. 
** Snottie ! ’ exclaimed the Cap- 
tain. “Go and tell Number 
One to come up here!” Sure 
enough, there lay the Boudicca’s 
foretopmast dangling in tangled 
rigging over the range-finder. 
Through glasses men could be 
seen cutting away the wires, 
and they were soon joined by a 
party armed with cold chisels 
and hacksaws. ‘‘ Answer at the 
dip !”’ roared the Yeoman over 
the side of the bridge. ‘ Close 
up! Signal from Captain (D), 
sir—‘ Ships alter course ninety 
degrees to starboard  to- 
gether’!” “Has Boudicca 
answered ? ’’ asked the Captain, 
for she was his opposite number 
in the starboard column. ‘ Yes, 
sir,’ replied the Yeoman. 
‘* Executive signal, sir! Down 
answer!’? Down came _ the 
answering pennant with a run, 
and “Starboard fifteen,’ said 
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the Pilot down the voice-pipe. 
“Starboard fifteen, sir; fifteen 
degrees of starboard wheel on, 
sir,’ came the quartermaster’s 
voice from below. ‘‘ ‘ Speed as 
necessary to keep steerage-way ’ 
from Captain (D), sir,’ shouted 
the Yeoman. “Did you want 
me, sir?” inquired the First 
Lieutenant, arriving on the 
bridge at that moment. ‘“‘ Look 
out!’ cried the Captain, throw- 
ing himself at the wheelhouse 
voice-pipe. ‘I’ve got her,” he 
added to the Pilot. Just then 
the ship rose high in the air as 
if she were about to take off, 
coming down suddenly at an 
appalling angle. As she crashed 
into the water, everyone on the 
bridge was knocked off his feet, 
and the foremast began to 
whip and rattle most alarm- 
ingly. ‘* Midships!” said the 
Captain, who alone had managed 
to retain his footing. ‘‘ Steer 
two six five; slow ahead to- 
gether.” ‘* Course two six five,” 
came the Coxswain’s voice. He 
had judged it proper to take 
the wheel himself in the emer- 
gency. ‘“ Both engines going 
slow ahead,” he added after a 
moment. 

Hardly had everyone gathered 
himself together again when a 
loud clanging, rolling sound made 
itself heard above the gale. The 
First Lieutenant knitted his 
brows as if to say ‘*‘ What 
next?’ and hurried below. 
The midshipman of the watch 
came staggering up to the Pilot 
from the back of the bridge and 
announced that some drums 
had come adrift on the pom- 
pom platform. ‘ Tell the First 
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Lieutenant,” ordered the Cap- 
tain, and away went the mid- 
shipman, glad to escape from 
the turmoil on the bridge. But 
the First Lieutenant had already 
found out what had happened. 
He had indeed been worrying 
about those drums ever since 
the weather worsened. There 
were about half a dozen of them, 
containing fuel for the motor- 
boat, stowed on the pom-pom 
platform; for no petrol tank 
had yet been fitted to the ship 
and that was the safest place 
for them. The First Lieutenant 
collected a few men and made 
for the platform, where they 
spent the next hour making all 
fast again, but not before one 
seaman had broken a leg. The 
midshipman watched the opera- 
tions, confident that he would 
not be missed on the bridge 
during the present stress and 
might just as well pursue his 
professional studies in shelter. 
But in this he was wrong. 

The First Lieutenant returned 
to the bridge and made his 
report. When he had finished, 
the Captain said, ‘‘ Why weren’t 
they properly secured before we 
went to sea?” “I thought 
they were, sir,” answered the 
First Lieutenant, realising too 
late that he had made the wrong 
answer. The expected riposte 
came: ‘“‘Make sure another 
time,” and the First Lieutenant 
bit his lip, for he was a keen 
officer. 

The weather was moderating 
a little, and the sun had come 
out. The Pilot was trying to 
get a sight while the Captain 
had the ship. Suddenly he 
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noticed the midshipman of the 
watch, who had just returned 
from his studies. ‘‘ Where the 
hell have you been, snottie? ” 
he asked sharply. “ Please sir, 
I thought I should do better by 
watching the First Lieutenant 
securing those drums than by 
getting in the way up here,” he 
answered, hoping for the best. 
The Captain looked at him 
intently. ‘“ Never leave the 
bridge without permission, boy,” 
he said gravely. ‘“ Then you 
won’t be in the position of having 
to make an excuse,” and with 
that he turned away. The mid- 
shipman gazed at the deck, 
hoping it would miraculously 
open and let him through. 

By now the sea had gone down 
considerably. Captain (D) had 
turned the flotilla back to its 
former course, and was steering 
more to the east to pick up lost 
ground. The Admiral at Gib- 
raltar was keeping in touch 
with the flotilla, which had had 
@ severe battering. Every ship 
had been damaged one way or 
another, though only one man 
had so far been lost. In endeav- 
ouring to secure the oil-drums 
and other gear the Captain had 
dropped rather far astern, and 
the other ships, too, were some- 
what scattered over the face of 
the deep. When a signal came 
from Captain (D) to take up 
appointed station the Captain, 
who had been going a steady 
ten knots, suddenly ordered 
‘One five o revs.,” and away 
he went, the ship rolling twenty 
or thirty degrees each way 
with the sea nicely placed 
on the quarter. The First 
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Lieutenant and the Pilot raised 
their eyebrows and looked in- 
quiringly at one another and 
at the Captain, who smiled a 
little sheepishly. 

They had not been going 
sixteen knots long, and had 
probably only just reached that 
speed, when the ship gave a 
fearful lurch to starboard. Over 
she went, over and over; the 
more she listed, the more she 
seemed to want to. The sea 
came up like a wall and down 
went the mast to meet it. 
“Ship’s out of control,” came 
a yell up the _ voice-pipe. 
‘‘What’s the vanishing angle, 
Pilot?” asked the Captain, 
crouching over the compass. 
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But as suddenly as it began, it 
ended. The ship luffed up and 
started shaking all over, like a 
dog freeing itself of water. 
“One two o revs.,” said the 
Captain, unmoved. 

The reliefs for the afternoon 
came up and the watch was 
turned over soberly. No one 
referred to the broaching - to. 
The forenoon watchmen went 
below to corned-beef sandwiches 
and cocoa, hanging on to the 
life-lines in the flooded ward- 
room. 

“TI thought our number was 
up,” remarked the midshipman 
to the Pilot. ‘ Zeal, all zeal, 
sir,’ answered the Pilot with a 
smile, lighting a cigarette. 


II. THE MIRACLE. 


BY A. A. T. THWAITE. 


It was April 1946; I was 
returning East after a very 
pleasant two months’ leave at 
my home in England, and in a 
great hurry to rejoin my unit in 


Malaya. The ship that was to 
carry us onward from Madras 
was @ rather grubby freighter, 
the British equivalent of the 
American Liberty ship, of about 
ten thousand tons, and not 
designed for the carriage of 
passengers. She was named the 
Empire Guinevere. 

There were on board about 
fifteen hundred Indian other 
ranks, representing nearly every 
branch of the Indian Army, 
about thirty Viceroy’s Com- 
missioned Officers, and twelve 


British Officers from the Indian 
Army, all in small drafts for 
units in Singapore and Malaya, 
or returning to their units like 
myself after a period of leave. 
The senior officer was a Major 
from the R.I.AS8.C. whom I 
had known previously during 
the war in Burma. I was put 
in command of one of the troop- 
decks, No. 1, which held nearly 
five hundred men in two holds. 

The hatchways were covered 
semi-permanently, and in the 
corner of each there was a 
companion- way to the deck 
below. Ventilation was provided 
by canvas funnels with wind- 
arresters at the top. The troops 
slept on the steel decking, and 
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made themselves as comfortable 
as possible with the little equip- 
ment that they carried. A 
ground-sheet and two blankets 
was the average bed, and the 
remaining equipment was built 
up at one end to form a pillow. 

As the men came on board 
they quickly settled themselves 
as comfortably as was possible 
in the rather trying conditions. 
Collecting the V.C.O.s who were 
to assist me, I visited the troops 
that were to be under my com- 
mand. The holds smelt of 
humanity and unwashed cloth- 
ing, and as there was to be no 
smoking on troop-decks, there 
was little chance of a pleasanter 
smell until washing had started. 
Looking round, I could see at a 
glance men from nearly every 
part of the Indian sub-continent, 
representing all the major castes 


and creeds, but a miscellany 
renowned for making the best 


of things. Already several were 
departing to the main-deck with 
bundles of clothes to wash, 
others were placing their 
trousers between ground-sheets 
and blankets for the purpose of 
pressing them, and then the 
tinny sounds of mess imple- 
ments joined the general hubbub, 
accompanied by the unexpected 
wheeze of a harmonium. Nom- 
inal rolls were prepared and I 
left the troop-deck satisfied that 
the men were happy, and feeling 
that this would be a pleasant 
uneventful voyage, just another 
journey on His Majesty’s Service. 
How wrong I was ! 

As darkness fell, we weighed 
anchor and slipped out of the 
harbour. The troops sat on the 
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main-deck smoking, singing, 
praying, talking and pointing 
to the retreating lights of 
Madras. We were suddenly 
awakened from our reverie by 
the alarm-bell, which signalled 
the first lifeboat drill —the 
voyage had indeed started. 

The next two days were fine, 
and the usual ship’s routine was 
carried out without difficulty. 
But on the third day we woke to 
find the ship rolling and pitching 
heavily. We had run into the 
monsoon. There was a high 
sea, the crests of the waves 
breaking in flying spume. The 
wind whistled in the rigging and 
the decks were lashed by rain 
and spray. That day the galleys 
prepared only half the food 
required for the total comple- 
ment, and even that was not 
eaten. 

Indians, apart from those near 
the coast who make their living 
by the sea, are not good sailors. 
Most of ours had never even 
seen the sea, for they were 
mainly from the hinterland. 
Visiting the troop-deck, I found 
that nearly all the men were 
sick, lying on their bedding 
groaning and trying to counter- 
act the motion of the ship. Few 
had eaten food and they lay 
retching and helpless. There 
was little one could do for them, 
except suggest that they take a 
little food in the evening and 
try to sleep. The few that were 
not affected volunteered to carry 
tea and food, and generally help 
and nurse. 

It is on occasions such as this 
that comradeship breaks down 
caste barriers. Here Hindu, 
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Muslim and Sikh were all up 
against the common foe—the 
sea. Brahman took his mug of 
tea from the hand of Vaisya or 
Sudra, Sikh took bismuth from 
Mohammedan—this was unity. 
But as darkness fell, so the 
weather worsened, and even the 
stalwarts who had stood the 
test so far, began to take on the 
grey and pallid mask of sea- 
sickness. Sleep in the officers’ 
mess was difficult enough, but 
the troops were far worse off, 
and I knew not what agonies 
they were suffering as I gently 
sipped a night-cap which I 
hoped would be strong enough 
to allay any restlessness. 

The following morning showed 
that the weather had in no way 
improved, and it was with great 
difficulty that I made my way 
to the troop-deck. It was quite 
terrible. There was only one 
thing that could be done to 
alleviate the situation and that 
was to clean up the mess. With 
the help of a few stalwarts we 
cleared one side of the deck and 
swilled it down with water and 
swept it clean with brushes; 
then, moving the sick men to 
the clean side, attacked the rest 
of the deck until there was some 
semblance of order and cleanli- 
ness. Most men had empty 
stomachs by then, and there was 
little chance of our work being 
spoiled. 

One of the men who helped 
clean the deck was made con- 
spicuous by his spotlessly white 
dhoti. He had worked hard and 
willingly, as most of his class do, 
for he was a Tamil from South 
India. What struck me as odd 
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was that he wore a beard. He 
appeared to command a great 
deal of respect from the others 
on the deck, though I knew he 
was not an N.C.O. The pressure 
of work prevented me from talk- 
ing to him at the time, and 
when the inspection was over I 
had forgotten him and returned 
to the office of the O.0. troops. 

As the O.C. and I sat chatting 
and smoking, the peaceful 
atmosphere of his office was 
shattered by the sound of the 
ship’s siren and a voice on the 
Tannoy summoning him to the 
bridge. Outside there were 
shouts of ‘man overboard.’ It 
was just after mid-day, and as 
we reached the bridge we 
noticed that some of the officers 
held sextants in their hands. 
We felt the ship turn and slow 
down, beam on to the seas. We 
were told that a man from the 
forward hatch had jumped over- 
board, apparently with great 
deliberation. The Captain and 
the First Officer were both 
witnesses, and said that the man 
was wearing nothing but a white 
loin-cloth. Could it have been 
the bearded man that had been 
helping me a few hours previ- 
ously ? One could have imag- 
ined that a desperately sea-sick 
man might have thrown himself 
overboard, but this fellow had 
not appeared to me to have been 
affected. 

My assistant V.C.O. was in- 
structed to call the roll and find 
out who was missing, but it was 
clear enough when he visited the 
deck. He returned and gave 
me the name of the man. He 
was a fitter in the Indian 
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Electrical 
Engineers, 


and Mechanical 
attached to the 
R.1.A.8.C., called Sivanathan, 
@ very ordinary name, but 
@ very extraordinary person. 
Borrowing a pair of binoculars 
I looked in the general direction 
that was pointed out. It was 
difficult in that rough sea to 
spot a man at any distance. 
Suddenly, between two waves I 
caught a glimpse of him, float- 
ing bolt upright. It struck me 
forcibly that he was only waist- 
deep in the water. Then a wave 
came between him and the ship 
and I lost sight of him. 

The bridge was cleared, orders 
were passed to the troop-decks 
to all men to keep quiet and 
clear the gangways. A lifeboat 


was swung out in readiness, and 
its crew climbed aboard. As I 
kept my eyes glued to the 


binoculars, my Subedar told me 
@ little about the fitter who had 
apparently so foolishly tried to 
commit suicide. As the ship 
slowly but surely drew closer, I 
could catch glimpses of the man 
in the water, still floating high 
like a fisherman’s float, and still 
with the water only up to his 
waist. Then I noticed that he 
was putting his hands palm up- 
wards in the sea, lifting them 
suddenly, as if to drive himself 
under water. This went on as 
we followed him, for he was 
an elusive catch. Time passed 
slowly, but still the man bobbed 
up and down like a cork. We 
thought that perhaps his dhoti 
had filled with air, and was 
supporting him. Some of the 
troops lining the deck shouted 
and pointed—sharks! I looked 
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hard, but could see nothing that 
would pass as a shark to my 
way of thinking, and my atten- 
tion reverted to Sivanathan. 

When the ship had reduced 
the distance, the Captain ordered 
the lifeboat to be lowered. The 
officer climbed in, and as he did 
so the ship heeled over. There 
was a piercing yell: the poor 
devil had caught his leg between 
the lifeboat and the side of the 
ship. He was carried away and 
his place quickly taken by 
another. The lifeboat was then 
lowered with great difficulty ; 
for the ship rolled continuously 
in the heavy swell, the distance 
between boat and sea changing 
with amazing rapidity all the 
time. Experience and good 
training came to the fore, the 
boat hit the water with a splash, 
and was released. The action 
was carried out with greater 
efficiency than is often seen in 
quiet waters when lifeboats are 
tested and crews trained. 

Now the boat, being still 
some distance from Sivanathan, 
had to be directed towards him 
by verbal orders shouted from 
the bridge, but those of us 
standing on the’main-deck could 
now see the desperate fitter 
making a few last efforts to drive 
himself under the water. As 
soon as he perceived the life- 
boat nearing him, he made what 
looked like an attempt to turn 
a somersault, but for some 
unknown reason he failed to 
get his head under. 

When the lifeboat was within 
an oar’s length of the man, and 
all spectators stood quietly with 
bated breath, an eddy carried 
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Sivanathan out of reach of the 
boat towards the ship. The 
astonished troops let out a 
murmur of disappointment. 
Pushing my way to the crowded 
rail with a life-belt in my hand 
. was difficult, and I stood wait- 
ing until I thought that my aim 
would be sufficiently accurate 
to drop the life-belt within 
reach. The ideal opportunity 
came, and carefully I threw the 
belt into the water, shouting to 
the man to grab it. Someone 
else threw a life-buoy, and this 
fell nearer. Hopes were raised, 
and ‘another murmur of dis- 
appointment was heard when he 
made no effort to reach either 
of the floating aids. The ship 
was moving slowly forward and 
Sivanathan disappeared from 
view round the stern. 
Well-meaning helpers shouted 


hoarsely to the bridge to stop 


the engines. Running round to 
the port quarter I expected to 
see a much mangled body swept 
away in the wash. The steady 
thump, thump, thump of the 
propeller suddenly stopped, and 
then started again. Looking 
over the rail I saw by the wash 
that we were going astern. 
We waited anxiously, wondering 
if the blades of the propeller had 
ruined our chances of rescuing 
the man, when he appeared, 
bobbing as before like a cork, 
still well out of the water. This 
was no normal man: he had 
tried to drown himself, and it 
appeared that even the elements 
were with him and helping him 
in his desire to escape rescue. 
Someone handed me a rope, 
and tying one end of it to the 
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top rail, I shouted as hard as I 
could to Sivanathan to grab 
hold of it. Looking up resign- 
edly at me, he nodded. Taking 
careful aim I threw the free end; 
it coiled out and the wind swept 
it in his direction. There was 
a great silence as we watched 
Sivanathan move towards the 
trailing end. Then, picking it 
up, he tied it round his chest and 
signalled to us to hoist away. 
Many willing hands were laid 
to the rope as we carefully 
drew him upwards. Several 
times his body bumped against 
the side of the ship as she rolled. 
Then Sivanathan was once more 
safely on deck, a blanket was 
wrapped round him and he was 
carried to the sick-bay and the 
doctor. 

The rescue had been accom- 
plished, but the two hours’ 
delay had angered the Captain. 
He ordered the man to be 
placed in irons as soon as the 
doctor had finished with him. 
The ship turned and the steady 
pulse of the propeller resumed 
its monotonous beat as it drove 
the ship forward on her course. 
This to all intents and purposes 
was @ normal rescue at sea, but 
to many of us there was some- 
thing extraordinary about it. 

I accompanied Sivanathan to 
the sick-bay and was present 
when the doctor made his exam- 
ination. Apart from the fact 
that he was wet, there was 
nothing to indicate that this 
man had spent two hours in a 
monsoon-swept sea in the middle 
of the Indian Ocean. He still 
wore his white dhoti and sacred 
cord, but tucked in his dhoti I 
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saw @ stick with a piece of 
yellow cloth attached to it, in 
the manner of a flag, and with 
it was a very wet book. After 
his examination, Sivanathan 
was led away down to the cells 
in the bowels of the ship. As 
far as the Captain was concerned, 
the man would stay there. As 
far aS we were concerned, he 
had committed an offence, and 
@ serious one. 

That evening I had a long 
conversation with the Subedar 
on my deck, who, like Sivana- 
than, was a Hindu. What he 
said provided me with a reason- 
able explanation of the man’s 
behaviour, and by the time 
night had fallen I had been given 
an outline of the reasons for 
Sivanathan’s act. This was to 
be explained clearly in the morn- 


ing. As Sivanathan came from 
the deck under my command, I 
was responsible to the O.0. 
Troops for his discipline, and I 
was detailed that evening to sit, 


the following morning, on a 
Court of Inquiry. With me on 
the Court I chose a Hindu 
British officer, and the Subedar 
who had given me an explana- 
tion of the man’s behaviour. 
That night there was much 
talk and speculation among the 
men, and curiosity was roused 
to fever pitch. 

The following morning, the 
necessary witnesses having been 
summoned, I took down in long- 
hand their statements of evi- 
dence, asking questions relevant 
to the case, and incorporating 
the answers in the proceedings 
of the Court. Before me were 
three ‘exhibits’: the white 
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dhoti, the stick with its yellow 
flag, and a rather damp copy of 
the Bhagavad Gita, which is the 
most universally read book of 
Hindu scripture. The first wit- 
nesses told of Sivanathan’s 
behaviour the previous morning 
before he jumped overboard. 
The gist of this was that he 
woke early, went up to the main- 
deck ablution-house and there 
bathed. Returning to the troop- 
deck, he donned a clean white 
loin-cloth, and then sitting on 
his bedding chanted several 
prayers and read the holy 
scriptures. He did not take 
any food, and gave the impres- 
sion that he wanted to be left 
alone and undisturbed. Later, 
when the deck was cleaned, he 
put aside his scriptures and 
helped the party under the 
0.0. Troop-deck (myself) to 
clean up the mess. After the 
inspection he continued to read 
and pray, and at eleven o’clock 
again he refused to eat. Shortly 
after mid-day he finished pray- 
ing, stowed the book ‘away 
in his dhoti, and placed with it 
the stick with the yellow flag. 
He ignored inquiries on where 
he was going, and quietly and 
determinedly left the deck. 
The troops knew that Siva- 
nathan was a very devout 
Hindu, and looked upon him 
with great respect. 

The statement given by those 
on the bridge was quite straight- 
forward. Shortly after eight 
bells in the forenoon watch they 
had seen @ man with a beard, 
dressed in a white loin-cloth, 
come out of Number One hatch 
companion-way. He had gone 
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to the starboard side of the ship 
and climbed on to a bollard. 
Several of the witnesses shouted 
to him to come down, for the 
danger of falling overboard was 
great. Suddenly the man 
jumped over the rail into the 
sea. There was no doubt that 
he jumped, and that his actions 
were quite deliberate. The 
engines were rung down and the 
ship turned, the warning of 
‘man overboard ’ was given and 
the usual emergency actions 
taken. 

The evidence of the doctor 
was that the man had suffered 
no ill effects whatsoever; he 
had no grazes or bruises in spite 
of being bumped against the 
side of the ship when hauled 
out of the water. He was not 
suffering in any degree from 
exhaustion. 

It remained for us now to 
take the evidence of the prin- 
cipal witness, Sivanathan. All 
the time we were taking down 
the evidence of the other wit- 
nesses he had sat quietly and 
listened with interest to what 
was being said. At no time did 
he accept the invitation to 
cross-examine any of the wit- 
nesses, and to all appearances 
he seemed to agree with what all 
of them had said. 

A word about the man him- 
self. He was aged about twenty- 
five, stood five feet six, and was 
slender and dark of complexion. 
His hair was cut in what the 
Indians term ‘ London style,’ 
but he grew a full beard. He 
was a Tamil from the South of 
India and, though he held no 
non-commissioned officer rank, 
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he had far higher intellect than 
the average senior N.C.O. And 
he was no fool; his clear open 
eyes were frank, his jaw firm, 
and yet his face was kind and 
expressed placidness and genial- 
ity. While I wrote down his 
statement, there was never any 
need of an interpreter; for his 
command of English was far 
beyond that of the average 
English-speaking Indian. 

He told us that his father had 
been a Hindu priest, and that 
when he was a child his father 
had sent him to a Missionary 
School, where he learnt to speak 
English. He studied hard and 
read widely, possessing a great 
lust for knowledge. That he was 
a Hindu priest’s son normally 
demanded that he, too, should 
take up the same profession. 
He had learnt much from his 
father, who had been a greatly 
revered man with many Euro- 
pean friends. After school he 
continued his studies, and leav- 
ing politics aside, concentrated 
on learning to be a religious 
teacher. When the war broke 
out, many of his poorer friends 
had joined the Services, and he, 
too, felt that he should for a 
time give up his studies for the 
Army. He joined the 1.A.0.C., 
where he soon took an interest 
in mechanics and eventually 
passed out as a fitter, and was 
transferred to the I.E.M.E. He 
had served in Burma with a 
Transport Company, and was 
at the present time rejoining 
his unit after leave. Wherever 
he had been and whichever 
unit he had served with, he had 
continued to read the scriptures, 
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and was a devout Hindu. The 
men treated him with respect 
and reverence, considering him 
all the time as a Pandit and 
priest. 

The night before the day on 
which he jumped overboard, 
he had dreamt that he had seen 
various Hindu deities—Vishnu 
the Protector, Brahma _ the 
Creator, and Siva the Destroyer. 
In his dream Siva appeared in 
great clarity and told Siva- 
nathan that he was required to 
sacrifice his body in the name 
of Siva as his soul was wanted. 
The dream was exceedingly 
vivid, and still clear in his mind 
when he awoke. He did not 


feel at all frightened, and philo- 
sophically prepared himself for 
death. He bathed early, and 
donning a clean white dhoti, 


prayed and read passages from 
the Mahabharata and Rama- 
yana until he joined in cleaning 
the deck for the inspection. 
He told no one of his plan, 
and after the inspection con- 
tinued to read and pray. At 
last he was ready, and taking 
his stick and flag, and a copy of 
the Bhagavad Gita which he 
tucked into his dhoti, he went 
up to the main-deck, and from 
an ‘iron post’ jumped into the 
sea. His mind was not at all 
distracted, and he concentrated 
on dying, but entering the water 
he found that he was floating 
high. He had never learnt to 
swim, yet he felt he was being 
held in the water, which reached 
his waist only. He therefore 
tried to drive himself down and 
under with his hands, but this 
he could not do. He did not 
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give up trying, and after period- 
ical rests, resumed his efforts, 
which were of no avail. He 
knew in his subconscious mind 
that the ship was near, and that 
attempts were to be made to 
rescue him, so his efforts were 
all the more energetic and con- 
centrated. Time passed, and 
he saw that a lifeboat was being 
rowed in his direction, and as 
it neared he attempted to somer- 
sault in the water, but found it 
impossible. Some unseen power 
was keeping him afloat. He 
was in despair, but as the 
boat neared, he felt himself 
being carried away from it, 
towards the ship. The current 
brought him close to the ship’s 
side and he heard voices shout- 
ing at him, and saw a life-jacket 
and buoy thrown into the water 
near him. He did not attempt 
to pick them up, there was no 
necessity for this, and as the 
ship slowly passed he was 
drawn round to the stern. The 
propeller stopped and went into 
reverse, and being caught in 
the wash he was carried to the 
other side of the ship. He then 
decided that it was useless to 
continue with his fruitless 
attempts to drown himself, and 
when a rope was thrown to 
him he caught it, and tying it 
round his waist, was hauled up 
into the ship. 

He felt neither tired nor dis- 
appointed on being recovered, 
and was sure that he had at no 
time suffered from hallucina- 
tions. Nor had his dhoti held 
any air-bubbles to support him 
while he had been in the water. 
The water had been very rough, 
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yet this had not worried him, 
nor had he been frightened ; 
his only contemplation had been 
on death. When he was asked 
if he could give any explanation 
why he was unable to drown 
himself in these ideal conditions, 
he replied that he thought that 
the gods, having seen a display 
of his faith, had taken compas- 
sion on him and prevented him 
from drowning. 

Even though he had com- 
mitted a serious offence for 
which he knew he could be very 
severely punished, his mind was 
at rest. He did not feel proud, 
but he had a great satisfaction 
in the knowledge that the gods 
had helped him and that the 
sincerity of his faith had been 
well proved. 

The inquiry was ended, and 
the man was remanded and 
kept in the cells in accordance 
with the orders of the Captain 
of the ship. Two days later, on 
arrival at Singapore, Sivanathan 
was taken off under escort, and 
with him went a V.C.O. with 
a copy of the proceedings of 
the Court. These were to be 
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handed to the man’s Command- 
ing Officer. 

The Court in their findings 
pointed out that the man had 
committed an offence, and he 
freely admitted that he had 
tried to commit suicide. On 
the other hand, the Court 
pointed out, Sivanathan had, 
up to that time, a good record 
and a clean conduct sheet. He 
acted in the way which he 
thought best; was it more 
propitious to obey the Indian 
Manual of Military Law or to 
obey a word of command given 
to him in a dream or vision con- 
sistent with his religion and 
belief? The Court left it 
entirely in the hands of the 
Commanding Officer of Siva- 
nathan’s unit, in the hope that 
he would use his discretion. 

I have told this story to 
many learned men: some put 
forward theories which were 
never wholly satisfactory : 
others shrugged their shoulders 
and said that it must have 
been a miracle. I whole-heart- 
edly agree with the shoulder- 
shruggers. 
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It was between the wars that 
the first invitation to go after 
elephant reached me, and to a 
young cadet in Tanganyika such 
ah opportunity was most wel- 
come. The invitation came from 
a Police Officer whom I had just 
bowled out at cricket (not that 
I think this was the reason), and 
since he may still be in circula- 
tion I will call him Peter. The 


proposal was for me to take a 
few days’ leave and accompany 
him on a tour of inspection of 
one of his out-stations in the 
area of the Rufiji River: he 
had a licence and I was to help. 


We set out in that invention 
of the devil, a motor-cycle and 
side-car, leaving Dar-es-Salaam 
early one Sunday morning. My 
chief recollections of the journey 
are of hauling or pushing the 
contraption through sand and 
mud, up and down river-banks, 
across streams, and over impass- 
able stretches of road; though 
it seems likely that at some 
stages of the journey we actually 
travelled in or on the thing. 
Fortunately it became a casu- 
alty and we were eventually 
able to walk back to Dar-es- 
Salaam in reasonable comfort. 

On arrival we were met by 
our servants, who had gone on 
ahead, and by the police sergeant 
in charge of the post. The 
sergeant, an amiable gentleman 
of the local tribe, had prepared 





a pleasant camp, and he told 
us that there were sO many 
elephants about that our only 
concern would be to select the 
largest tusks. He had over- 
looked an essential preliminary, 
but the first incident to indicate 
that things were not going to 
work out too smoothly occurred 
during that delightful period at 
dusk when, with a huge camp- 
fire roaring and crackling away 
in front of the tent, and having 
bathed and changed, one can 
relax and enjoy a sun-downer 
or so before the evening meal. 
It was at this moment that 
Peter produced his rifle for my 
inspection; and it was at this 
moment, also, that I appreci- 
ated for the first time that he 
had never been out after big 
game before, and knew as much 
about hunting as I did, and that 
was mighty little. Weapons, 
though, I did understand; for 
I could claim to be a reasonable 
shot with a rifle and the biggest 
fool on earth with a shot-gun. 
Having examined Peter’s rifle, 
which he had borrowed, I was 
not particularly impressed, for, 
though a magazine rifle, it had 
two triggers. The principle, 
Peter explained, was simple and 
well thought out, for one was 
known as a hair-trigger; and he 
proceeded to illustrate the charm 
of this ingenious piece of mech- 
anism. He demonstrated with 
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some satisfaction that when the 
rifle was sighted as near as may 
be on the desired object one 
squeezed the first trigger, and 
then when dead on target at the 
precise moment to fire, one just 
touched the hair-trigger, and off 
it went with no risk of pulling or 
jerking the rifle. This proved 
to be true ; for with a bang that 
frightened the life out of me a 
bullet of no mean calibre sped 
with unerring accuracy through 
my glass of nourishment and 
through the petrol-tank of the 
motor-cycle parked some dis- 
tance in front of the tent. After 
a stunned silence my servant, 
Juma, destined to remain with 
me for a further twelve years, 
announced, without the slightest 
sign of surprise or any emotion 
whatsoever, that dinner was 
ready. I can record with com- 


plete truth that during the 
many years that Juma and [ 
were together I can recollect no 
sign of emotion appearing on 


his countenance except, and 
I am not even sure of this, a 
slight twitch near the eye—not 
exactly a wince nor yet a spasm 
of nausea but as near as may be 
—when I announced some years 
later that there was just a 
chance I might be _ getting 
married. 

The shooting of an elephant, 
lion, rhinoceros, leopard or 
buffalo for the first time, spiced 
as it is with some danger, is some- 
thing new, whether the success 
is the result of luck or follows 
much preparation and effort. 
This is the story of events lead- 
ing to the first elephant, and 
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although elephants came my 
way more readily in later years, 
the first one was elusive: in 
this I was lucky; for easy 
achievement is dangerous and 
leads to lack of care, and to 
trouble—surely to trouble. It 
is better to learn the hard way. 
I remember all too well an 
Australian friend who on his 
first day in the bush and while 
taking a snack at the roadside 
saw @ lion: he took his rifle 
and killed it from the sitting 
position and then continued eat- 
ing. Nothing to it. The first 
elephant he saw, a week later, 
killed him. Over-confident, he 
attempted to take a photograph 
of a cow and calf. The cow 
walked towards him to investi- 
gate, did not like what she saw 
and rushed him. She picked 
him up, smashed him against 
a tree and broke his back and 
skull: she then pulled the body 
onto one tusk so that it was 
pierced right through, shook it 
off and knelt on it. She twisted 
the rifle into a knot and then 
saw the camera and knelt on 
that. She was not even particu- 
larly angry, just thorough. She 
destroyed something of which 
she did not approve, as one 
would a cockroach or rat. No 
—it is better to learn the hard 
way. 

Elephant were never difficult 
to find as far as I was concerned, 
and this starts a curious train of 
thought ; for although elephant 
were seen on practically every 
occasion desired, yet during 
fifteen years’ service in East 
Africa only once did I see a 
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leopard, and never a cheetah. 
Why things work out like this, 
apart from the distribution of 
game, it is difficult to say: 
friends of mine have been sick 
and tired of the sight of lion 
and leopard and could never 
find an elephant, and one 
acquaintance seemed to spend 
most of his life being chased by 
buffalo; a most harrowing way 
of living, or rather continuing 
to live. 

Just before dawn on the 
morning following the uncalled- 
for but welcome slaughter of the 
motor-cycle with what I judged 
to be a heart-shot, we were called 
by the station sergeant, who 
informed us, old soldier that he 
was, that owing to foot trouble 
he could not accompany us, but 
that our guides were ready and 
if we left soon we should have 
our elephant or elephants before 
breakfast. There had been 
slight rain during the night and 
the usual morning dew, and as 
we followed our guides through 
light bush and tall grass we 
were soon drenched to the waist. 
I had not yet learned to discard, 
as the most useless clothing 
possible for bush work, shorts 
and stockings: so in addition to 
having wet clinging garments, 
blood trickled freely from various 
cuts and scratches, especially on 
my knees, from the razor-sharp 
edges of certain grasses and 
that pest of the bush, the wait- 
a-bit thorn. These small wounds 
not only smarted but attracted 
flies and other insects in search 
of sustenance. 

The plan was to make for 
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fairly thick bush some distance 
ahead, and there await the 
return of the elephants from 
the river which they were 
known to visit for their early 
morning drink. The plan was 
excellent, but the elephant had 
not been informed; and after 
some three hours’ walking, the 
last half-hour in bush far too 
thick for my liking, the leading 
guide stopped dead and with a 
warning gesture of his hand 
bid us do likewise. ‘ Tembo” 
(elephant), he whispered, and 
then indicated that we should 
retreat slowly and quietly. This 
suited me and, I am sure, Peter; 
for we had blundered into them 
unprepared, hot, sweaty and 
apprehensive. After reaching 
a suitable distance a conference 
was held, and with much testing 
of the wind and discussion on 
various routes, it was decided 
to follow a dry river-bed to the 
flank of the area in which the 
elephant were now known to be, 
and to approach through cover 
up-wind as near as the lie of 
the land permitted. 

Peter looked to his rifle and 
I to mine. The masterpiece 
with the hair-trigger had been 
left in camp, and Peter was now 
armed with the largest double- 
barrelled rifle I have ever seen, 
either before or since. It was 
something in the .500 or .600 
category, if such things are made. 
Needless to say, it, too, had been 
borrowed, and Peter assured me 
that, although he had never fired 
it, he was confident that it 
would knock over an elephant 
like a rabbit, even when charg- 

P2 
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ing. By the size of the shell 
this appeared to be possible, 
but the rifle had no wheels, and 
how on earth one could ever 
hold it steady except by leaning 
it against a tree, or firing it from 
the prone position (when in all 
probability it would break one’s 
neck), I never discovered, and 
nothing would have induced me 
to touch it. My own rifle, the 
pride of my life then and a true 
friend throughout my African 
service, was a high - velocity 
.375, and it is the only rifle, 
except a .22, that I ever used. 
“Too large for small game and 
too small for elephant,’’ I was 
told, time and time again. The 
advice was sound and I do not 
dispute it, but my rifle suited 
me, it was dead accurate, I was 
confident, and that is all that 
mattered. I was trained to the 
use of a magazine rifle and with 
‘one up the spout’’ and reserves 
in the magazine I felt far happier 
than with just two shells actually 
in the rifle. In any case I 
wanted a general purpose rifle, 
for I could not afford an armoury. 

After a rest of ten minutes or 
80 we began the operation, and 
I admit quite frankly that I was 
feeling far from happy. I was 
inexperienced, and felt it; and 
the last thing I wanted to see 
that morning was an elephant. 
The first intimation that we 
were near our objective was the 
low rumbling sound of the 
animal’s stomach; for the most 
extraordinary happenings ap- 
pear to take place in the depart- 
ment of digestion. On many 
occasions after this first experi- 
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ence I have heard and wondered 
at the rumble, gurgle, rumble- 
bumble that occurs at certain 
stages in the elephant’s daily 
routine. Peter brought his field- 
piece to as near the ready as he 
could get it, and I put my safety- 
catch to off. 

What happened next is not 
altogether clear, but one thing 
is certain, and that is we had 
walked into a small herd. The 
first thing I saw appeared to be 
the side of a house, dark grey 
in colour, and with small and 
rather piggy eyes looking down 
at me from a great height, head 
slightly to one side, like a parrot 
looking at a nut. The African 


elephant is an animal of huge 
proportions ; this particular one 
was standing on an appreciable 
mound and we were in a hollow. 
Before I realised fully the im- 


possible position we were in, I 
was half deafened by the blast 
from Peter’s rifle, fired about a 
foot from my right ear. The 
rest was chaos; the side of the 
house disappeared with much 
smashing of branches and tramp- 
ling down of undergrowth, and 
squeals of alarm and despond- 
ency arose from the cows in the 
vicinity as they answered the 
call of the bull to join him. 
Hearing something to my left, 
though vaguely, I swung round 
to face a large cow charging. 
When she was fifteen yards off, 
and just when I was about to 
fire in the hope of stopping or 
turning her, by the greatest of 
good fortune—far more than I 
deserved—I found it unneces- 
sary to fire ; for stretched loosely 
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between two large trees were 
several strands of tough creeper, 
each strand varying in diameter 
from six to eight inches. The 
cow ran smack into this obstacle 
breast-high, and strained and 
pushed to get past, but to no 
avail. With a squeal of rage 
she turned and hurried off by 
another route to rejoin the bull. 

After a while there was quiet, 
complete and absolute ; no sign 
of Peter, no sign of the guides, 
until the silence was broken by 
the sound of retching and I 
found Peter sitting on the trunk 
of a fallen tree, being very 
thoroughly sick. He viewed 
me from a pair of slowly black- 
ening eyes and massaged ten- 
derly a badly bruised jaw. 
“The blasted rifle burst,’ he 
announced with some feeling, 
and it was not until I had 
examined it and handed it to 
him for inspection that he real- 
ised he had been knocked out 
by the kick. This was not sur- 
prising ; for in spite of the thick 
rubber pad on the butt, such a 
weapon, if held loosely or with 
the body unbalanced, can do 
far more harm to the user than 
to the intended victim, and 
this, eventually, Peter found 
proved. 

The next thing was to discover 
whether the elephant had been 


A year after these events I 


began to prepare to hunt 
elephant in earnest, and the 
opportunities came almost when 
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wounded, and the guides after 
a somewhat sheepish reappear- 
ance from wherever they had 
been hiding, and small blame to 
them, were able to assure us 
that it was not; for if the 
Bwana (Peter) had hit anything 
at all, it could only have been 
a bird in the sky, since that was 
where the rifle had been point- 
ing. This was proved to the 
satisfaction of us all when the 
keen eyes of one of the guides 
spotted a freshly splintered 
branch high up in the tree under 
which the elephant had been 
standing. There was no dis- 
cussion on the next move, which 
was home, and two sadder and 
wiser would-be hunters returned 
to base, luckier than many in 
having received a sharp lesson 
on how not to do it and yet 
escaping punishment. I in- 
formed Peter that evening that, 
in the memorable words attrib- 
uted to a famous Hollywood 
magnate, “‘ he could include me 
out’? as far as any further 
attempts at elephant were con- 
cerned, for I had a great deal 
to learn. My chief lesson of the 
day, which was to hunt alone 
with maybe a gun-bearer guide 
but never with a shooting 
partner, was not forgotten. So 
finished the first attempt. 
Total bag, one motor-cycle. 


desired ; for I was transferred 
to real elephant country through 
which I had to travel at frequent 
intervals on duty. It was the 
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area of the Rufiji River, south 
of Dar-es-Salaam, with head- 
quarters at Utete. Later I 
moved to Kilwa, still farther 
south, with out- stations at 
Liwali and Kibata. In those 
days a large part of that area, 
especially near Kitchi Hill, along 
the Matandu River, and between 
it and the Mbenkuru, was so 
infested with elephant that they 
were a nuisance to the inhabi- 
tants and fast approaching the 
classification of ‘* Pest.” 

The intervening period had 
not been wasted; for although 
elephant were pot on my agenda 
(a licence cost a iot of money), 
there had been marked improve- 
ment in bush lore. I had hunted 
some of the numerous species 
of buck; I had been after a 


lion, but without success; and 
I had watched with some appre- 


hension herds of buffalo and 
left them severely alone. I had 
read many books on big-game 
shooting and particularly about 
elephant ; had studied diagrams 
of the accepted shots; had 
visited custom-sheds to examine 
the tusks awaiting export, and 
had learned fairly well to judge 
the weight of ivory from its 
shape and general appearance. 
When, therefore, I settled down 
at Utete, the time had come for 
a serious try for elephant, and 
the investment of a considerable 
sum to purchase a licence to 
permit me to shoot three 
elephant in a year. 

It should, perhaps, be ex- 
plained here, for this will show 
the reason for such careful selec- 
tion later, that “ investment ” 
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is the correct term. The holder 
of a full game licence and an 
additional licence for three 
elephant was required to account 
for and register each elephant 
shot and to produce the tusks 
so that they could be weighed. 
He then received a “ certifi- 
cate of ownership,” each tusk 
was numbered with a cutting 
stencil, and the number so cut 
into the ivory appeared on the 
certificate. Without such a cer- 
tificate the tusks could not be 
retained as a trophy, sold to 
a dealer or exported, and, need- 
less to say, there was a catch in 
it. Any tusk weighing under 
thirty pounds was forfeit to 
Government and you received 
nothing ; but the elephant from 
which it came counted as one 
of the three on your licence and 
it was no use pleading self- 
defence. As the licences you 
required cost some £80 or 80, 
such loss to a junior officer at 
the salary he drew was serious. 
In those days elephant ivory, 
covered by a certificate of owner- 
ship, could be sold to any dealer 
at £1 per pound; it was valuable, 
and the temptation to poach by 
the local tribesmen with muzzle- 
loaders, by pits, poison and so 
on was real. European poachers 
were known and, as always, 
there was the ubiquitous middle- 
man prepared to purchase illegal 
ivory at a suitable price; for it 
was not unduly difficult to 
smuggle ivory into Portuguese 
East Africa, or by coasting 
craft to Zanzibar or to Italian 
Somaliland and thence to Egypt, 
India and Arabia. With ivory 
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the price it was, three elephant 
@ year made a nice sum tucked 
away for leave, when it could 
be used to the best advantage ; 
and elephant, viewed more or 
less as pests to be thinned out 
in that particular area, could be 
shot with a clear conscience 
if one stuck to the rules 
and selected mature bulls. I 
got nothing exceptionally large, 
and did not see the elephant 
with tusks so long and so heavy 
that he had to walk backwards ; 
but as that story came from 
Kenya I am not surprised. The 
largest I ever shot was ninety 
pounds a side and the smallest 
sixty pounds ; averaging, I sup- 
pose, about one hundred and 
forty-five pounds of ivory per 
elephant, making as near as 
may be a profit of £350 a 
year after deducting expenses. 
Money was money in the days 
between the wars, and though 
this sum may seem to be small 
now, it meant a lot; in fact, it 
practically doubled my salary. 
It was at Utete that I met 
Saidi. He came from Mohoro, 
a small place at the mouth or, 
rather, delta of the Rufiji River, 
and a pestilential hole it was. 
He was a small man, thin and 
tough, his age thirty-five or so, 
and wise in all matters con- 
nected with the bush. He was 
a reasonably good shot, brave 
and sensible though somewhat 
impetuous: he became my 
guide, friend and general help 
on many a trip during my stay 
in that region. Needless to say, 
I could not afford to employ 
him permanently, but he was 
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on call. Our financial arrange- 
ments were slightly involved, 
and amounted to “ expenses,” 
certain basic foods and a bonus 
according to the registered 
weight of any tusks obtained. 
Saidi approved of my rifle, 
accepted my get-up as satis- 
factory, thought my tent and 
equipment somewhat on the 
lavish scale, for many porters 
would be required ; and told me 
that my hair-oil stank to high 
heaven and would be noticed 
with interest if not disgust by 
elephants two districts away, 
let alone Rufiji. I explained, 
somewhat coldly, that the lotion 
was for office use, and that I 
owed it to my public to appear 
presentable. I did not, I assured 


_him, take it on tour, and if it 


came to the question of notice- 
able scent I had some observa- 
tions to make, although I had 
no wish to be personal. In the 
general discussion that followed, 
Saidi assured me candidly that, 
when hot, Europeans had a 
smell all their own. I accepted 
his word and informed him that 
the same applied to Africans. 
We agreed that this might well 
be so: we agreed, also, that 
Indians had a different smell, 
and so on. Having disposed of 
this absorbing topic the subject 
of rifle-oil cropped up, and Saidi 
conceded that it was most 
desirable to ensure that rifles 
were dry before setting out 
each day. Rifle-oil is fairly 
pungent, and a most alien smell 
in still, bush air. Although 
seemingly trivial, such things 
matter, and after a friendly 
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discussion on this and that we 
agreed to meet at my camp on 
the way to Mohoro on the follow- 
ing Sunday evening, and leave 
camp on the Monday morning 
to see what we could find. 

After the completion of my 
work with the Headman, Saidi 
joined me at my tent and we 
made our plans for the following 
morning. Saidi appeared to be 
somewhat downcast and he told 
me that the news was not good. 
Although a few weeks previously 
elephant had been such a nuis- 
ance that the local inhabitants 
had petitioned Government for 
help, they had disappeared com- 
pletely ; no one for miles round 
had seen or heard of them that 
r:o0on; that is to say, for the last 
two weeks or more. Saidi had 
spent most of the day scouting 
the area, but had found no sign. 
Well, that is the way it goes, 
and after arranging to be called 
just before first light, for I was 
determined to set out and seek, 
the evening ended. After sleep- 
ing for what appeared to be five 
minutes I felt a gentle squeeze 
round my left ankle and became 
fully awake though not startled. 
Saidi was standing near the 
camp-bed: I looked at my 
luminous watch and found it 
to be three o’clock. 

*“Come and see,” said Saidi, 
“the elephant have come to 
pay their respects.” 

I was out of bed in a moment, 
and after pulling on a pair of 
mosquito-boots I joined Saidi 
at the tent entrance. There 
was no need for him to point; 
for there, seen clearly in the 
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light of the moon, was a small 
herd. They were browsing 
noisily and cheekily on the low 
branches of a grove of mango- 
trees, pulling the branches 
down, breaking off the smaller 
ones and having a mild feast. 
Not more than one hundred 
yards away they appeared huge, 
pale- grey, almost white and 
ghostly ; and but for the snap- 
ping of the branches, silent. 

“Will you shoot ? ” inquired 
Saidi. 

** Not on your life,’’ I replied. 
“Moonlight is too treacherous, 
the light and the shade are all 
wrong. It is not worth the risk, 
and how can one really judge 
the tusks ? ” 

“You are right,’ agreed 
Saidi. ‘‘ They will be easy to 
follow in the morning, and 
surely they will make for the 
river after feeding. Go back 
to sleep, Bwana, I will call you.” 

Saidi kept his word, and just 
before dawn he awakened me. 
‘* Juma is making some tea and 
toast,’’ he said, “ and he is in 
a bad humour. He called me 
many names, some of them bad, 
and said, before witnesses, that 
as is usual it is a hyena that 
wakes him in the middle of the 
night.” 

“Take no notice of him,’ I 
replied. ‘‘ Early morning is not 
his best time. I will be ready 
shortly.” 

It did not take me long to 
shave and dress. No shorts and 
stockings for me, for I had long 
discarded the things. Long 
trousers, light shoes with web 
spats and anklets combined, a 
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khaki bush-shirt with long 
sleeves, the whole made of 
pugaree cloth, a soft hat, and 
that was my kit. You could 
kneel or crawl without much 
discomfort, the sleeves, pulled 
down, provided protection from 
scratches and bites, and the 
web anklet-spats, fitting below 
the overhang of the trousers 
and reaching to just below the 
calf muscles, kept out sharp 
burrs, needle-pointed grass seeds 
and other inconveniences col- 
lected in bush country. A full 
magazine in my rifle, a spare 
clip in each of the top-buttoned 
breast-pockets, and I was ready. 

Saidi was waiting for me 
armed with a .303 rifle I had 
borrowed from the police for him 
to use in emergency; he was 


wearing an old pair of shorts, his 
feet were bare. The going that 


morning was good, the dew was 
light and the ground was dry and 
even dusty. We made directly 
for the river and after about an 
hour arrived at a tributary of 
the mighty Rufiji. We were 
lucky; for scouting quietly round 
a bend we saw the herd some 
four hundred yards ahead. 
There were a bull, four cows 
and two calves; playful little 
creatures up to all sorts of 
mischief, their pranks tolerated 
good humouredly by the ladies 
of the party. The bull kept 
himself apart, and appeared to 
be bored with his family; for 
when a calf approached he got 
a clout for his pains. When 
about one hundred yards away 
we were able to study him; he 
was a large beast, but I was 
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slightly disappointed with the 
ivory, for I thought the tusks 
were too long and sharp. But 
they were impressive, and well 
worth having, so I nodded to 
Saidi that we would try, and he 
smiled his satisfaction. 

To get nearer than a hundred 
yards was impossible without 
being seen; for owing to an 
outcrop of rock there was no 
bush or other cover we could 
use. One hundred yards is not 
far, but the angle was all wrong 
and, in any case, the nearer you 
get to an elephant the better. 
Thirty to forty yards is about 
right; for this gives ample 
opportunity to study the tusks, 
work out the disposition of the 
rest of the herd and put the 
bullet where you want it: it is 
the first bullet that counts and 
one can always hope that it 
will be the only one required. 
Labouring after a wounded, sus- 
picious and angry elephant for 
hours, maybe days, is cruel, and 
for one’s own sake to be avoided 
if possible. Far better to spend 
an hour or more at what Saidi 
was pleased to call on one 
occasion “‘ messing about,” than 
to make a mess of the whole job. 
In the event the matter was 
settled for us: one minute the 
herd was there, and the next 
it had disappeared, silently and 
completely. 

We hurried to the summit of 
a small hill to our left front and 
once again were fortunate; for 
on looking down into the sparse 
bush on the far side of the hill 
we could see the beasts ambling 
along, two cows in front, the 
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two calves, two more cows and 
then the bull bringing up the 
rear. An ambush was easy, 
and hurrying quickly though 
quietly to a group of ant-hills to 
our left front we waited, well 
hidden, for their approach. I 
do not think that to this day 
Saidi has really forgiven me for 
what happened next; I know 
he has not forgotten. As the 
bull, still last in the line, 
drew level with us, into the 
most perfect position for a shot, 
he stopped ; and with the silent 
prayer made by Saidi’s lips to 
** piga’”’ (shoot) I levelled my 
rifle. 

At that precise moment the 
old gentleman suddenly remem- 
bered something he had over- 
looked and carefully adopting 
the appropriate position began 
to pass water. “ Piga!” 
whispered Saidi, almost frantic 
with eagerness. Well—it is no 
use beating about the bush, 
soft ass that I was, I just could 
not bring myself to squeeze the 
trigger. There really must be 
something altogether stupid in 
one’s make-up: all that talk 
about not firing at a sitting 
duck and other such utter non- 
sense. There is no reason in it 
that I can see, and what had a 
duck to do with it anyway? 
Yet, willy-nilly, I stayed my 
hand and watched the old gentle- 
man until with a little grunt 
he started to move. It was 
then too late; for an ant-hill 
obscured my view, and as a 
message from the ladies in 
front appeared to suggest that 
he should get a move on, he 
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quickened his pace and dis- 
appeared from our view. 

There is no need to enlarge 
upon what followed. Saidi was 
addressing Allah on the whole 
subject, waving his arms to 
heaven and gazing at me as if 
I were mentally deficient, as I 
suppose I was. “‘Why? Why? 
Why?” he asked. 

I tried to explain, but gave 
it up as hopeless and lit a 
cigarette. Saidi sat on a 
mound staring at the ground, 
speechless. I whistled a popular 
tune somewhat nonchalantly 
and kicked up puffs of dust 
with the toe of my shoe and 
then strolled about pulling the 
odd burr and thorn from my 
clothing. 

* Anyway,” I said, 
were lousy tusks.” 

“Sixty pounds a 
replied Saidi. 

“ Fifty,” I argued; “perhaps 
only forty-five.” 
“* Sixty-five 
countered Saidi. 

‘Now shut up,” I ordered. 
‘** Let’s go and shoot some meat 
for the porters and call it a day.” 

That evening in camp was 
not particularly enjoyable, and 
the mental process of kicking 
myself was enlivened by the 
bursts of hearty laughter from 
the vicinity of the camp-fire. 
The ‘“‘ Ahs!” the **Ohs!” and 
the occasional ‘‘ Well, well, 
would you believe it?” came 
from the group of porters and 
villagers sitting round and 
enjoying the meat I had pro- 
vided, and listening to the story 
Saidi told, I have little doubt, 
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with much whimsy and indigna- 
tion. 

When Juma came to inquire 
when I would like dinner he 
said that Saidi was a shenzi, and 
a bad man to criticise his Bwana. 

“Is the story I have heard 
true ?” he inquired. 

“Near enough,” 
** and let’s forget it.” 

Juma seemed thoughtful and 
added, ‘“‘ You seem tired, Bwana. 
I should have another whisky- 
and-soda and then I will serve 
dinner. Maybe,” he added, 
somewhat surprisingly for the 
sardonic Juma, “‘ the news of 
your courtesy will spread and 
the elephants will remember. 
In my tribe we respect the 
elephant and no tribesman may 
harm him: we consider him to 
be the King of all the animals. I 
will serve dinner when you call.” 


I replied, 
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I looked up, but Juma had 
gone. That was typical of Juma, 
to appear and disappear as if by 
magic and so silently. But he 
had cheered me up and I took 
his advice. It was nice to know 
that at least one person was 
not entirely convinced that I 
was mad. Shortly after he had 
left the tent I heard his deep, 
sonorous voice saying a few 
words as he passed the porters’ 
fire. I do not know what he 
said, but there was quietness, 
sudden quietness. Then the 
more normal chattering be- 
gan; but there was no more 
loud laughter, and the voice of 
Saidi was not heard again that 
evening. 

I enjoyed my dinner and 
Juma had opened a tin of aspar- 
agus, which he served hot with 
butter sauce. 


Itt. 


The elephant did not visit us 
again that night, for, as Juma 
explained, they had already 
** signed the book.’’ We did not 
set out quite so early next morn- 
ing; for I had to dole out 
medicine on “ sick parade” to 
some of the porters complaining 
of fever, coughs and stomach- 
ache. These are the usual in- 
dispositions, and my famous 
medicine was in great demand. 
In those days we travelled with 
bottles of liquid quinine, cough- 
mixture and Epsom salts: it 
seemed to me a waste of time to 
attempt diagnosis, so it was my 
habit to pour the quinine and 


the cough-mixture into a large 
jug, add enough of the Epsom 
salts to provide about a tea- 
spoonful per dose and shake 
well. The result was then re- 
bottled and available for any- 


thing. No matter what the 
complaint, provided the tem- 
perature was not too high, that 
was what my patients had. It 
became a famous “ dawa kali 
sana”’’ (very fierce medicine). 
I tried some myself once, only 
once, and I can state quite 
honestly that I do not think a 
more revolting mixture has ever 
been concocted; except, per- 
haps, that Gregory powder they 
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used to inflict on a defenceless 
child some years ago. As far 
as I know, my “dawa” did 
not harm anyone, and as the 
locals seemed to be gluttons for 
punishment it was very highly 
thought of. 

When we did set out the 
ground was dry and the air 
still. We went up-river and 
expected a long day; for the 
shooting of buck the day before 
had not, perhaps, been alto- 
gether wise. It was tiring going, 
and for two hours we followed 
the river without success. As 
the sun was now getting high I 
called a halt for a brief rest. We 
were still feeling reasonably con- 
fident ; for having seen elephant 
we knew that they were about, 
and the news from the villagers 
indicated that the elephant had 
returned to the vicinity in con- 
siderable numbers on the day 
of our arrival at camp. Also, 
Saidi had stubbed the middle 
toe of his left foot on a tent-peg, 
and this, he assured me, was an 
excellent sign: had it been his 
right foot no good would have 
come of the venture. Not for 
me to question the superstitions 
of others; I have a few daft 
ones myself as far as hunting is 
concerned. 

Just ahead the river took a 
long bend to our right, skirting 
the base of a hill, and I suggested 
that rather than follow it round 
we should cut across and join it 
again about three miles distant. 
Saidi saw no harm in this and 
we set out almost at right 
angles to the route we had 
been following. After about 
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an hour, when we were three- 
quarters of the way across the 
loop in the river, Saidi, who was 
a few paces ahead of me and to 
my left, stopped dead in his 
tracks and sank slowly to one 
knee: I did likewise. He beck- 
oned me, and crouching double 
and threading my way through 
the sparse bush, I joined him at 
the ant-hill behind which he had 
crawled. 

“Straight ahead, just the 
other side of the ant - hill,’ 
he whispered, “an _ eighty- 
pounder.” I peeped cautiously 
round the side of the ant-hill ; 
the “‘ just the other side “ was 
a little out, but the “ eighty ” 
I could well believe. Straight 
ahead, some three hundred yards 
away and between us and the 
river to which we were making, 
standing quite alone in an open 
glade, was one of the largest 
elephants I have ever seen. An 
old bull, a lonely old bull, 
meditating about this and that 
with huge ears flapping slowly 
forward and backward, he was 
drowsy, quite unaware of our 
presence and at peace with the 
world. He was, I think, trying 
to decide where to go for his 
‘** elevenses ”’ and had probably 
come to the conclusion that he 
might as well stay where he 
was. 

“Shoot!” urged the ever 
impetuous Saidi. 

‘* Listen, Saidi,” I said. ‘“*‘ We 
have been over this before. 
You shut up and from now on 
it is up to me. Follow if you 
like and keep quiet.” 

The elephant was standing 
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absolutely square to us, and by 
the greatest of good fortune the 
slight breeze was in our faces. 
The ivory was good, thick and 
shortish and with no fancy 
sharp ends: dull off - white 
colour, almost yellow: solid 
stuff and heavy, eighty to eighty- 
five pounds a side I could well 
believe. It was just a question 
of getting quietly and unseen 
from one ant-hill to another 
until I was near enough to fire, 
and it was not difficult. The 
distance, as I have said, was 
about three hundred yards, and 
with infinite caution, to the 
despair of Saidi I feel sure, I 
worked my way nearer and 
nearer until I could hear the 
beast mumbling and rumbling 
and the slow smack of his ears 
as they flapped back and forth 
against his massive shoulders 
and neck: he was quite undis- 
turbed. I peered round the 
corner of the ant-hill nearest to 
him, some thirty yards distant, 
and in the kneeling position 
levelled my rifle to the exact 
spot I wanted, just behind the 
crease in the skin made by the 
movement of the foreleg where 
it joins the shoulder, the perfect 
heart-shot which I intended to 
use. Nothing could have been 
better. I was breathing easily 
and smoothly, was calm and 
confident, and then just when I 
was about to fire, having, in 
fact, taken the first squeeze on 
the trigger, the huge beast 
turned his head quietly and 
unhurriedly and without any 
suspicion, in my direction. He 
appeared to look me squarely 
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in the eye but did not see me; 
he flapped his ears slowly and 
drowsily and turned again to 
his front. Just a quiet glance in 
my direction and I lowered my 
rifle in bitter disgust: he had 
only one tusk! 

I looked round and saw 
Saidi at an ant-hill fifty yards 
behind me. He was doing 
everything but explode, and 
as he saw me withdraw slowly 
and carefully, for there was 
no point in disturbing the 
beast, he knelt down and lifted 
up his arms. I have little 
doubt that Allah was getting 
an earful, and I say that with 
no disrespect or suggestion of 
blasphemy. As I approached 
I gave him the one-tusk-only 
sign by stretching out one arm, 
touching it, and dropping the 
other arm to my side. Compre- 
hension dawned and Saidi came 
to meet me. ‘A beauty,” I 
said, “‘but only one tusk, so 
that is that.” 

He agreed ; for there is a vast 
difference between one hundred 
and sixty and eighty pounds of 
ivory. 

“ Let’s get back a bit farther 
and let the old so-and-so rest,”’ 
I said. 

‘*T must see,” replied Saidi. 

“Go ahead,’ I answered, 
‘and meet me at that baobab 
tree. Don’t disturb him, he 
may have some pals around.” 

Saidi nodded. 

After a while Saidi joined me 
looking disconsolate and thor- 
oughly miserable. I tried to 
cheer him up and gave him a 
cigarette. 
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“ Bad luck,” said Saidi; 
‘what bad luck we have!” 

“T don’t know,’ I replied. 
“Think what fools we should 
have been if I had shot him. 
What another lovely story to 
tell the porters tonight! To tell 
how Saidi the famous elephant- 
man, Saidi the great tracker, 
who had led his Bwana right up 
to an elephant with one tusk 
and, what’s more, let him shoot 
it. Plenty to laugh about, 
Saidi, don’t you think ? ” 

Saidi grunted. 

“As a matter of fact,” I 
continued, ‘‘I think we were 
lucky. I consider it was very 
decent of the old gentleman to 
turn round and show ine that 
he had only one tusk. A very 
nice gesture and I appreciate 
it’; and more to amuse Saidi 
than anything else I made a 
mock bow in the direction of 
the elephant. 

“Ts it true what Juma said 
at the camp-fire last night about 
you and elephants? ”’ inquired 
Saidi. 

“T have no idea what he 
said,’’ I replied. 

“Sometimes Juma, 
mohawi (witch), frightens 
people,” he muttered. ‘* What 
does the Bwana do now: go 
home ? ” 

** Not on your life,’”’ I replied. 
‘* We haven’t finished yet.” 

We began our journey back 
to the river we had left so 
recently. I had noticed a cross- 
ing where a large tree had fallen 
across from bank to bank, pro- 
viding a foot-bridge; for we had 
decided to try the country on 
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the other side. At the tree we 
met a tribal messenger with a 
letter held firmly in a split stick 
which he was in the process of 
delivering from his Headman 
to the Chief. He told us there 
were signs of elephants every- 
where, and surely they had 
returned to plague the people 
and destroy the crops and he 
hoped the Bwana would shoot 
them and drive them away. On 
being asked their position he 
said “Kule,” pointing across 
the river with the point of his 
chin. Yes, I knew this “ Kule” 
for what it was worth: any- 


thing from two hours to two 
days distant, and the higher the 
chin pointed and the more drawn 
out the final ‘‘ e-e ” the greater 
the distance: nevertheless, we 
crossed the river and then struck 
into the bush, making for rising 


ground to our front some two 
miles away. It was now after- 
noon and it was hot, sultry and 
breathless ; every sound seemed 
to carry: the snapping of a 
small twig, a bird’s cry, all 
seemed overloud: it was some- 
what eerie and disconcerting, 
and yet ominous is not the word. 
We both heard it at the same 
moment, the sound of a branch 
breaking in the distance, though 
not far: no need to speak, we 
both nodded. We tested what 
breeze there might be by filter- 
ing powdery dust through our 
fingers. It gave no indication 
whatsoever; this is always 
tricky ; for a sudden puff from 
an unexpected quarter, no 
matter how light, might well 
give warning of our presence at 
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just the wrong moment. We 
advanced carefully until, look- 
ing round the trunk of a tree, 
we saw them: a large bull, a 
fully grown younger bull, and 
several cows. The old bull I 
estimated at seventy pounds a 
side or more; the younger was 
not worth troubling about. 
They were about two hundred 
yards away and we made our 
plans. 

“No hurry, Saidi, and keep 
your eyes on the cows. Warn 
me if they get restless, and 
never any shooting unless you 
cannot run.” 

Saidi nodded. 

The old bull was to my left 
front, separated from the rest 
of the herd, which was grouped 
round the younger bull ahead of 
us, but to our right. I planned 
to work farther to the left and 
approach him from that side, 
so avoiding the dangerous area 
between him and the rest of the 
herd. This I was able to do, for 
they were all idle and resting. 
It took thirty minutes or more 
to get where I wanted to be; 
for I had retreated some way 
before crossing to my left and 
advancing again. Also the lack 
of any indication of the direc- 
tion of a possible breeze was 
worrying me. [I had lost sight 
of Saidi, but knew that he 
was with me somewhere. On 
approaching the tree I had 
marked down previously I shel- 
tered behind it, resting for a 
moment, then I looked round it 
cautiously : the bull was stand- 
ing some forty yards away in 
the same position as when I had 
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first seen him. The other bull 
and the remainder of the herd 
had disappeared from my view 
and this concerned me some- 
what, but I trusted they were 
away to my right, where I had 
last seen them. Unfortunately 
I was wrong, but I was not to 
know that until later. As I 
moved to steady my rifle and 
forearm on the tree-trunk a twig 
snapped, only a slight sound, but 
I was careless and the bull 
swung round, immediately sus- 
picious. The two huge ears, 
so monstrous on an African 
elephant, flapped out at right 
angles to the body like a couple 
of side- boards: the certain 
danger sign. He tested the air 
in my direction and was satisfied, 
and I breathed again, for the 
last thing I wanted was a frontal 
shot. He resumed his original 
position and began to fidget ; 
he sniffed up dust from the 
ground and sprinkled it from 
his trunk over his neck and ears. 
I steadied my rifle and took aim, 
and then a cow from behind me 
and to my right screamed shrilly, 
followed at once by screams 
from some of the others. He 
swung round again to face the 
direction of the warning, and 
with suspicion renewed and with 
ears out again taut and strained 
and trunk seeking forward 
menacingly, he advanced to- 
wards me and this time in earnest 
—not yet a charge, but he was 
almost certain of an alien pres- 
ence. He was rushing now and 
was almost on top of me, and 
since his trunk was weaving 
ahead I could not see a vulner- 
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able spot. I was about to fire 
for the shoulder in the hope of 
halting him, and he was then but 
fifteen yards away. Suddenly 
he swung sideways, attracted by 
something to my right: it was 
the other bull hurrying to where 
the cows continued to call. He 
decided to deal with me first 
and began to pivot towards me 
again, for he was now sure, but 
too late: I fired for the heart. 
He stood stock-still, then rushed 
and stumbled forward some fif- 
teen paces in the direction he 
was facing, just to my right, and 
stopped again. I fired once 
more, again for the heart, and 
he collapsed slowly to his knees, 
rolled over on his side and 
groaned deeply, just once: not 
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in pain, for he felt nothing, but 
as if tired and weary. 

The cows trumpeted and 
screamed, there was a crashing 
of trees and a flurry of confused 
noise; they were behind me but 
going away — going away with 
the young bull. Saidi was be- 
side me grinning from ear to ear. 
‘Seventy-five or eighty,” he 
said, kicking the tusks and spit- 
ting. I nodded. Saidi cut off 
the tail and presented it to me. 

I looked at it held loosely in 
my hand with the blood dripping 
slowly to the ground making 
little splodges in the dust. 

My first elephant, at last. 
One hundred and fifty pounds 
of ivory. I felt as if I had com- 
mitted murder. 








COMMENT. 


THE difference of opinion 
between Britain and the United 
States over China continues. 
This has sometimes been repre- 
sented — especially across the 
Atlantic—as the difference be- 
tween a policy of appeasement 
and one of toughness. In reality, 
however, it is nothing of the 
kind, for the British are not 
appeasing and the Americans 
are not being really tough. 
People are inclined to lose sight 
of the logic of the situation. 
Reduced to the simplest terms, 
the choice is between an attempt 
to establish some sort of a 
working arrangement with China 
and to make war on the largest 
scale with her. The idea of 
war has been abandoned by 
the Americans, not under any 
pressure from this country, but 
simply because it was rejected 
by their own Chiefs of Staff; 
and the danger is that, for lack 
of a feasible alternative, they 
may drift into a war which the 
wiser heads among them do not 
want. 

The British policy, on the 
other hand, does at least recog- 
nise facts. It insists that Mao 
Tse-tung, whether we like him 
or not, is the actual ruler of 
China, and that it is mere 
wishful thinking to go on pre- 
tending that with a little en- 
couragement Chiang Kai-shek 
will recover what he has lost. 
No responsible person proposes 
to admit Communist China to 
the United Nations while she is 


still actively fighting in Korea 
and supporting resistance in 
Indo-China. But the Americans 
ask for more than a temporary 
exclusion. They are declaring 
roundly that they will never 
admit Communist China or 
recognise her. That is a short- 
sighted policy, because National- 
ist China, so-called, represents 
nobody and nothing outside the 
island of Formosa, and if the 
Chinese are ever to be repre- 
sented on the United Nations, 
sooner or later the Communist 
régime will almost certainly have 
to be acknowledged and given a 
place at the table. 

Beyond this argument, too, 


is the question whether any 
member of the United Nations 
has the right to exclude another 
member on ideological grounds. 
If Communism is to be a dis- 


qualification, what are the 
U.S.8.R. and her satellites doing 
on this august international 
body ? China can legitimately 
be kept out at present on grounds 
of misconduct in Korea, but we 
cannot keep her out indefinitely 
because we dislike her rulers 
and their ways. Otherwise the 
United Nations would be in 
danger of becoming like one of 
those over-exclusive clubs which 
were brought to the verge of 
bankruptcy because for some 
reason or other every candidate 
for election was black-balled. 
The Americans, no doubt, 
would retort that we are the 
people who are thinking wish- 
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fully if we suppose that Mao 
Tse-tung will ever be a decent 
member of international society, 
or that with a little encourage- 
ment he might become a second 
Tito. Both these objections 
may be well founded, but the 
fact remains that a policy of 
outlawry has never succeeded in 
the past and shows no sign of 
succeeding in China now. What 
is certain is that so long as 
Mao Tse-tung is forced to rely 
on the Kremlin he is bound to 
follow Kremlin policy. His vote 
on the United Nations would not 
give the Communists a majority 
or anything approaching it; and, 
on the other hand, if he were no 
longer treated as an outlaw, 
China might conceivably develop 
a greater independence of 


Moscow. Only a glaring optimist 
would set the chance higher than 


a possibility; but when the 
choice is between a possibility 
and a certainty, the possibility 
is worth trying. 

China is in desperate need 
of economic assistance and, 
although Russia has _ been 
prodigal with promises, the 
actual help she has been able 
to send has so far been dis- 
appointing. If the new Russian 
policy of increasing the consumer 
goods available to the Russian 
people means anything at all, 
not a great deal in the way of 
capital goods will be left over 
for China. If the Western 
countries were to enter the 
market, excluding, of course, 
munitions of war, there is the 
danger that they would be 
strengthening an enemy; but 
there is also the hope that they 
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would be weakening the ties 
which at present bind Peking to 
Moscow. 

That, however, is for the 
future. For the present it is not 
unreasonable to go on suggesting 
to the Americans that if the war 
in Korea comes to an end, the 
United States should reconsider 
her attitude towards Communist 
China. We cannot well ask 
or expect her to abandon her 
support of the Nationalists in 
Formosa, to whom she is 80 
closely committed, and we should 
never forget that she has borne 
an overwhelming proportion of 
the burdens and sacrifices of the 
Korean war. But we can and 
should, as friends and allies, 
continue to advise her that in 
the long run there is no middle 
course between recognition and 
war. 

The uncomfortable truth is 
that President Syngman Rhee, 
who would probably agree with 
this appreciation, has been one 
too many for Mr John Foster 
Dulles. The President wants 
war, at least in the sense that 
he will have nothing to do with 
a peace which would leave the 
North Korean Government still 
in occupation of North Korea. 
By-passing the United Nations, 
he has made his own arrange- 
ments with Mr Dulles, stating 
quite clearly that if peace does 
not follow within ninety days of 
the signing of the armistice he 
will begin fighting again; and 
he is now assured, or thinks he is, 
that South Korea will not fight 
alone. A serious situation may 
then arise. The danger is that 
even if the absence of peace is 
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due as much to the intransigence 
of President Syngman Rhee as 
to that of the Communists, the 
United States may find herself 
committed and be in the posi- 
tion of the unfortunate man 
who has backed another man’s 
bill. But she cannot be certain 
of the continued support of the 
United Kingdom and perhaps 
of her other associates in the 
course she may be forced to 
take. Britain, for one, will then 
have to choose between stand- 
ing out of the Korean war and 
so breaking her partnership with 
her great ally, or adding her 
signature to the back of Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee’s bill. 

The Russians could hardly 
have thought out a dilemma 
more embarrassing to us or 
more promising to them. With 
such a prospect in front of them 


they are unlikely to be very 
forthcoming in negotiations over 


questions like Germany and 
Austria. They must be telling 
themselves that if they can 
separate the United States from 
Western Europe, they may yet 
win the match they were in 
danger of losing. 


The exchange of prisoners of 
war in Korea has been proceed- 
ing fairly expeditiously. There 
have been a few hitches and 
there is an unexplained gap 
between the number of men of 
the United Nations whose cap- 
ture has been recorded and the 
number who have been returned. 
Some of the prisoners report 
that they have been treated 
reasonably well, some seem to 
have been treated very badly ; 
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and except for a mere handful, 
who have expressed a wish to 
remain in the Communist world, 
the British and Americans are 
returning with whole-hearted 
satisfaction and relief. 

They have rightly been given 
a warm welcome; for the lot 
of a prisoner of war, even in the 
most favourable circumstances, 
is far from happy. With the 
Japanese, to be captured is to 
be disgraced, and during the 
world war we observed their 
intense reluctance to surrender, 
even when the odds against 
them were overwhelming; and 
were sometimes embarrassed by 
the suicidal tendencies of such 
prisoners as we took. That is 
not and has never been the 
attitude of the West; and in 
the recent exchange there has 
even been a tendency to go a 
little too far in the opposite 
direction and to treat a returned 
prisoner as if, ipso facto, he were 
a special sort of returned hero, 
irrespective of the circumstances 
in which he was taken. No one 
has any right to blame a man 
because he has been captured : 
probably in nine cases out of ten 
this is his misfortune rather than 
his fault. But we do show a 
slightly distorted sense of values 
when we award him a much 
more enthusiastic reception than 
we give the men of the returning 
regiments, who have merely 
fought without losing their free- 
dom; and that curious dis- 
crimination has been a feature of 
the last few weeks. 

The Dean of Canterbury, we 
may hope without much confi- 
dence, will have noted the 
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experiences of some of the 
American pilots who have come 
back. Everyone remembers that 
about two years ago the Chinese 
brought against the United 
Nations charges of germ warfare 
and supported this with the 
alleged statements of captured 
American airmen. By a piece of 
carelessness, for which no doubt 
someone is now suffering, some 
of the supposed witnesses were 
included among the returned 
prisoners, and the world now 
knows the exact worth of such 
statements as were obtained 
from them. The bolder and 
more resistant spirits among the 
airmen of course refused to set 
their names to a farrago of 
falsehoods. One or two, how- 


ever, who were not so proof 
against pressure, signed under 
duress and now repudiate their 


signatures with shame and 
sorrow. Dr Hewlett Johnson, 
who accepted these monstrous 
charges as worthy of serious 
examination, should be feeling 
abashed by the revelations ; but 
being the man he is, he is 
probably feeling nothing of the 
kind. 


Two events of the summer 
will probably lead Americans 
to view the problems of atomic 
warfare with a new eye. The 
first was Mr Malenkov’s an- 
nouncement that Russia had 
produced a hydrogen bomb. 
This statement, if correct, indi- 
cates a serious reduction in 
America’s lead with atomic 
weapons. Before, the difference 
was in quality even more than 
in quantity. So long as the 
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United States had, and Russia 
had not, the hydrogen bomb, 
the forces of Democracy had an 
asset even more important than 
the larger American stock-pile 
of atomic weapons. If Mr 
Malenkov is to be believed— 
and it is safer to suppose that 
he was telling the truth—this 
particular advantage no longer 
exists. The Russians also have 
hydrogen bombs, and while prob- 
ably the United States has a 
bigger and better supply of them, 
the lead is again quantitative 
rather than qualitative. 

The other event was of 
@ different kind and was 
more reassuring. Mr Duncan 
Sandys—in language that was 
necessarily vague — gave some 
description of Britain’s new 
guided rockets which, if the 
claims are correct, would 
intercept and destroy an aerial 
trespasser. While the United 
States has been giving its 
attention almost exclusively 
to the production of more 
formidable and _ destructive 
weapons of attack, Britain, with 
her comparatively restricted 
resources, has been concerned 
with means of defence. No 
one can say just how effective 
these are likely to be. The 
bomber, as Lord Baldwin 
once observed, will always get 
through, and probably no device, 
however ingenious, is entirely 
proof against the ingenuity of 
an enemy. But enough has 
been disclosed to suggest an 
important discovery, and the 
Americans, very naturally, 
would like to be let into the 
secret. 
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During the war Sir Winston 
Churchill made a gentleman’s 
agreement with President Roose- 
velt. He called off atomic 
research in this country, 
presented its results up to date 
to the Americans, and lent them 
the services of some of the 
leading experts in the United 
Kingdom. In return, President 
Roosevelt appears to have agreed 
that the results of the experi- 
ments in the United States 
should be treated as common 
property. That, at any rate, 
was Sir Winston’s understanding 
of the arrangement. But it did 
not work out like that. The 
Americans went ahead and pro- 
duced the first atomic bombs. 
When, however, we asked for 
information and hinted that we 
would like a small supply of 
our own, we got nothing, and 


after some protest had to begin 
again from the beginning to 
conduct our separate researches. 
The attitude of the United 
States was neither so high- 
handed nor so unreasonable as 
many people in this country 


were disposed to suggest. The 
Americans were conscious of 
possessing a new weapon of 
almost incalculable possibilities ; 
they knew that the Russians 
would make every effort to 
penetrate its secrets; and for 
reasons of security they were 
determined to keep their know- 
ledge to themselves. 

It must be admitted that 
later events showed they had 
some grounds for their mis- 
givings. Two or three eminent 
scientists absconded from the 
United Kingdom bearing their 
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sheaves with them, and the 
Russians undoubtedly profited 
from their communicativeness ; 
while two or three more, who 
failed to get away, were found 
to have divulged secrets to the 
enemy. The Americans them- 
selves were by no means immune 
from similar leakages, but not 
unnaturally felt that it was 
hard enough to stop their own 
holes without having to worry 
about other people’s. At that 
time, too, Britain had very 
little to offer them, while they 
would be handing over to 
Britain the security not only of 
the United States, but of the 
free world. 

We accepted the situation. 
Indeed we had to accept it, 
assured that the United States 
would not use these new weapons 
wantonly, and that, in the event 
of war, we should share the 
advantage of them. Many of 
us also felt that the risk of 
Russia getting the secrets out- 
weighed any gain to us from 
having them. 

From the American point of 
view, however, the position has 
now completely altered. The 
Russians have acquired much 
of the knowledge it was hoped 
to withhold from them, at least 
for some years, while the Britons, 
working independently, have 
achieved some interesting results. 
A new arrangement is therefore 
in the offing; and it is to be 
hoped that if overtures are made, 
we shall not allow any lingering 
resentment over the past to 
hold us back. Just as for a 
century the United States en- 
joyed the implicit protection of 
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the Royal Navy, so for the last 
seven years we have in effect 
been preserved from attack by 
American atomic weapons. We 
should recognise this fact and 
be ready once more to co- 
operate in the task of defending 
our two Commonwealths. If 
America’s eastern frontier is 
now the United Kingdom, our 
western frontier runs through 
the great cities of the eastern 
seaboard and the Middle West, 
which in this atomic age are 
nearly as vulnerable to air attack 
as are London and Manchester. 


The Trades Union Congress, 
meeting during September at 
Douglas, Isle of Man, en- 
dorsed on almost every point 
the moderation of its General 
Council. The most important 
vote was on nationalisation, 


when by 3,702,000 to 2,640,000 
the Congress supported a policy 
of caution. In effect, what the 
General Council’s Report had 
urged was that public ownership 
had gone far enough for the 


present. Water, the Report 
suggests, should be nationalised, 
but otherwise the Trade Unions 
would be wise to leave well 
alone and give the present mixed 
economy a chance. 

To some extent this modera- 
tion may spring from a certain 
disappointment among _ the 
workers in the nationalised 
industries, who had expected 
rather more from public owner- 
ship than they have got. It 
may also be true that the claims 
of some of the larger Unions, 
such as those of the miners and 
railwaymen, having been satis- 
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fied, these Unions are not greatly 
interested in extending State 
ownership. They may even be 
a little apprehensive. It cannot 
have escaped their notice that 
coal and railway travel—to take 
two examples—have become 
much more expensive. Miners 
and railwaymen have nothing 
to gain from further nationalisa- 
tion and have something to lose 
if an equivalent rise in prices 
should follow in other industries. 
It would be unjust to suggest 
that this point of view was 
decisive in the Isle of Man, but 
it may have had some effect on 
the voting. 

It was only to be expected that 
the Party Conference at Margate 
at the end of the month would 
show a rather different spirit. 
The Trade Unions are the Right 
of the Labour Party ; but there 
is also a Left, composed very 
largely of the Socialist intelli- 
gentsia, which, more vocal and 
more adventurous, is apt to 
exert an influence out of pro- 
portion to its numbers at a 
gathering like that at Margate. 
The Party Conference, tco, was 
unlikely to be hypnotised by the 
impressive figures from Douglas, 
for it knows only too well how 
unrepresentative of true opinions 
these great block votes can be. 
The position was, of course, 
complicated by the Bevanite 
feud, which, in spite of every 
attempt to minimise differences, 
had been going on _ briskly 
through the summer. Here and 
there the milder men and women 
were lifting up their voices for 
peace, but the quarrel ran too 
deep to be ended by a few pacific 
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utterances. Mrs Eirene White 
tried to do a real service to her 
Party when she pointed out 
where their internal disputes 
were likely to lead them; but 
even this ‘“ Eirenikon” failed 
at the moment to diminish the 
ardour of the combatants. 

It may, however, have helped 
to bring them to Margate in a 
rather less intractable temper. 
Both sides were becoming 
alarmed. The Tories, after a 
bad start, had recovered the 
ground lost since the General 
Election and a little more. Al- 
though the most recent Gallup 
polls were indicating a slight 
swing back to Labour, if the 
quarrel flared up afresh at Mar- 
gate, this movement might be 
reversed and the Government 
might even seize what looked like 
a favourable opportunity and 
risk another General Election. 

The first business to clear 
before the Conference was the 
delicate matter of the Treasurer- 
ship. It will be recalled that 
Mr Herbert Morrison, although 
Deputy Leader of the Party, 
lost his place on the Executive 
last year. Since he was by no 
means certain to regain it this 
year, the plan was to smuggle 
him in through a side door by 
making him the Treasurer and 
thus an ex officio member; but 
the difficulty was that the old 
Treasurer, Mr Arthur Green- 
wood, showed every intention 
of standing again. Some weeks 
of lobbying among the Trade 
Unions showed that a contest 
between Mr Morrison and Mr 
Greenwood was likely to be 
very close. Mr Morrison might 
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just win or just lose, but if a 
narrow majority against him 
would be a disaster, a narrow 
majority for him would not be 
much better. 

A few days before Margate, 
therefore, it was decided to 
change the constitution and 
make the Deputy Leader a 
member ex officio of the Execu- 
tive, a simple solution which 
apparently had occurred to 
no one before. Obviously the 
Deputy Leader should sit on 
this authoritative body; and 
Mr Morrison’s friends naturally 
jibbed at the inference that if 
a man could not secure a seat 
on it, he should not be Deputy 
Leader of the Party. 

In spite of the general deter- 
mination of both the Attleeites 
and the Bevanites to avoid a 
pitched battle on the beach at 
Margate, the elections to the 
Executive Committee could not 
fail to be treated as a trial of 
strength. As such the results 
must be regarded as indecisive. 
The Bevanites retained what 
they won last year, but failed 
to displace Mr Jim Griffiths. 
On the other hand, Mr Gaitskell 
was defeated, and if it is right 
for the Deputy Leader to be on 
the Executive, it is surely wrong 
for the former Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to be off it. The 
return of Mr Tom Driberg, Mr 
Mikardo and Mr Crossman was 
in the circumstances a rebuff to 
the leaders of the Party. 

In other respects the Con- 
ference went reasonably well. 
‘Challenge to Britain,’ that un- 
inspiring fighting - cock, came 
through with the loss of a few 
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feathers. Hardly anyone fancied 
it much, and the hotter heads 
were all for more nationalisation, 
but the money of the Trade 
Unions was on the ‘ Challenge,’ 
and it conquered. If no one is 
very confident of its capacity 
to win an election, there is a 
general feeling that its rivals 
are much more likely to lose 
one. 


The disappearance of Mrs Mac- 
lean was a five days’ sensation, 
some of the published comments 
showing a curious tendency to 
suggest that if her intention was 
to join her husband, as by all 
appearances it was, she could 
or should have been stopped. A 
moment’s reflection would have 
banished this idea. If anyone 
wishes to go to Prague or 
Warsaw or Moscow, no one, 
except the Czechs, the Poles or 


the Russians themselves, will 
stop him, and no one else has 
any legal right to stop him. 
The mysterious part about Mrs 
Maclean’s flight was the un- 
necessary mystery which sur- 


rounded it. If she had merely 
said she was going and had 
taken her ticket her journey 
might have been easier, and the 
only trouble she might have 
encountered would have come 
from the curiosity of journalists, 
interested not so much in her 
and her three children as in the 
whereabouts of Mr Donald Mac- 
lean himself. We can leave it 
to the Russians forcibly to 
separate wives from _ their 
husbands and, bearing in mind 
the plight of those British sub- 
jects in Moscow who married 
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Russian wives during the war, 
it is a safe assumption that if 
Mrs Maclean should ever want 
to come back, she would find 
the return journey far from 
easy. 

One qualification is perhaps 
necessary. If a person, travel- 
ling eastwards in a _ hurry, 
is known to be in possession 
of important official information, 
Western Governments would 
have every right to try to stop 
him or her unless they were 
satisfied of the harmlessness of 
his or her intentions. But it 
is absurd to suppose that Mrs 
Maclean had any such informa- 
tion. It is not even very 
likely that her husband, when 
he disappeared rather more than 
two years ago, had anything 
much of worth to tell the 
Russians that they did not 
already know. In Washington, 
Cairo and Whitehall he occupied 
responsible positions, but not 
ones that were likely to bring 
him the Top Secrets about 
atomic discoveries, which were 
what interested the Russians. 
Indeed, his value to them was 
problematical then, and is even 
more problematical today. 

All this is to suppose—what 
is by no means certain even 
now—that Mr Maclean was a 
traitor, that he went to Russia 
or one of the satellite countries, 
and that he is still alive. It is 
also to assume that any message 
Mrs Maclean may have received 
was genuine and that she has 
gone to join him. Admittedly 
the probabilities point in this 
direction and no other explana- 
tion even approximately fits 
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the facts; but the ways of the 
Communists are too mysterious 
to allow of any certainty. 


What is virtue? Mr Sykes 
supplies no definition in his 
latest book.! In an earlier work 
he presented four portraits of 
persons, each of whom, in a 
very different way, was dis- 
tinguished by loyalty of a sort 
to @ Man or a movement or an 
idea. ‘Two Studies in Virtue’ 
lacks the cohesion as well as 
the liveliness of ‘ Four Studies in 
Loyalty.’ As in the latter, the 
title is something of a peg on 
which to hang an assortment 
of personalities who happen to 
interest Mr Sykes. In the Four 
Studies he achieved a book, but 
in the Two he merely produces 
a couple of long essays—one on 
the religious movements of the 


nineteenth century and the other 
on the origins of the Balfour 
Declaration of 1916. Both sub- 
jects are by no means without 
interest, but are without any 
discernible connection, save what 


is contained in the common 
cover provided by an obliging 
publisher. 

Sibthorp was a strange man, 
as baffling to his contemporaries 
as he is to us. Were he not so 
patently and pathetically sincere, 
he would be a figure of comedy. 
Unable to decide whether his 
Spiritual home was Rome or 
Canterbury, he fluttered from 
one to the other with the 
inconstancy of an ecclesiastical 
butterfly. Some men undergo 
conversion once in their lives ; 


1 * Two Studies in Virtue.’ 
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Sibthorp changed his allegiance 
at least five times, and when he 
died at the ripe age of eighty- 
seven, was apparently meditating 
a final flight. At bottom his 
trouble was that the Church to 
which he did not belong always 
appeared more attractive than 
the one that claimed him at the 
moment. How happy could he 
have been with either ‘“ were 
t’other dear charmer away,” if 
Rome with its majestic authority 
would stop beckoning him, or 
Canterbury would cease to dis- 
play the attraction of a greater 
intellectual liberty ! 

When Sibthorp returned to 
the Church of Rome in 1865 he 
seemed to have made a final 
decision ; but papal infallibility 
awoke all his old doubts and 
for some obscure reason he was 
thoroughly upset when Newman 
received a Cardinal’s hat. What 
Sibthorp was when he died is 
anybody’s guess. On his death- 
bed he received the last Sacra- 
ment from a Roman Catholic 
bishop, but the book of Common 
Prayer was in his hand, and upon 
his own request he was buried 
according to the rites of the 
Chureh of England. 

If Mr Sykes does not resolve 
the uncertainties either of his 
readers or of Sibthorp, he gives 
a brief but fascinating picture 
of the religious scene in the 
middle years of the last century. 
The problems of the Church of 
England, amid the contentions 
of Tractarians, Evangelicals and 
Modernists, are well known. Less 
familiar are the differences which 
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tormented the Roman Catholic 
Church in England, the angry 
quarrels of Gallicans and Ultra- 
montanes, of Irish and English, 
of Italianisers and Gothic Re- 
vivalists. Most of the issues 
are now dead and buried, but 
at the time they provided an 
unedifying spectacle of what 
Melancthon called “the mon- 
strous and implacable hatreds 
of the theologians,” such as had 
not been seen since the seven- 
teenth century. 

Mr Sykes, himself a Roman 
Catholic, writes with commend- 
able charity and fairness of the 
problems of both Churches. His 
impartiality is as pronounced 
when he turns from Sibthorp to 
the Zionists and the tangled 
tale of the Balfour Declaration. 
His father, Sir Mark Sykes, was 
deeply involved, and the Sled- 
mere papers have been drawn 
upon for evidence. Sir Mark 
was won early for Zionism, but 
the time came during the First 
World War when he gave up 
hope and negotiated the secret 
treaty with Picot. Subsequently 
recovering his faith, he spent the 
rest of his life trying to reconcile 
the conflicting claims of the 
French, the Arabs and the Jews, 
each of whom could produce 
a perfectly good argument in 
support of their position. That, 
in fact, was the tragedy of the 
business. The Jews had the 
Balfour Declaration, the French 
had the Sykes-Picot agreement, 
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the Arabs had Sir Henry Mac- 
Mahon’s letter to King Hussein 
of October 1915. Perhaps it is 
going too far to say that the 
three were mutually irreconcil- 
able, but they are a terrible 
example of the danger of allowing 
too many cooks to make the 
broth. 

Emotional enthusiasm rather 
than virtue is conspicuous in 
the story. The trouble was 
that everyone was so anxious 
to satisfy everybody, that every- 
one minimised the differences 
and assumed that everyone else 
would be reasonable. But no 
one was. The Jews had one 
idea of what was meant by 
a National Home, the Arabs 
another. The Arabs believed 
that the reserved portions of the 
Vilayet of Syria did not include 
the Sanjak of Jerusalem. The 
French and the Jews, for very 
different reasons, believed that 
it did. Everyone was right and 
everyone was wrong, and the 
outcome was an Imperial mess 
which redounded to the dis- 
credit and embarrassment of the 
Government of the United King- 
dom. This was perhaps only 
fair, as Mr Sykes shows that 
the division and uncertainty in 
Whitehall were as great as they 
were anywhere else. A full and 
impartial history of the whole 
sorry business remains to be 
written ; but Mr Sykes’s study 
is something more than a useful 
footnote. 
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